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THE EOOLESIASTIOAL. SITUATION IN 
FRANCE. 


THE importance of the discussion raised at 
Versailles last week on the ecclesiastical politics 
of France can scarcely be understood without |. 
a retrospective glance at the relations of certain 
violent factions which threaten to. necessitate 
another Saviour of Society.” On the fall of a 
dynasty, maintained in great measure by the 
all-pervasive influence of priestcraft, there 
appeared to be some hope that the new Govern- 
ment of France, whatever its difficulties, would 
at least be emancipated from ecclesiastical 
bondage. Such hopes, however, were very 
imperfectly realised. The fact that the German 
conquerors of Napoleon III. were at open war 
with the Church necessarily tended to throw 
the sympathies of the conquered nation on to the 
other side. Some of the most brilliant military | are 
memories of France had been associated with 


the claim of the Eldest Son of the Church to 
arrange the affairs of Italy, and to impose con- 


ditions on Italian freedom. The Conservative 
Republicans, in whose hands the timidity of 
peasant p 


altogether with a half- hearted and suspicious 
support from the Church. The ‘intrigues for 


the xestoration of the ancient dynasty — 4. | 


to derive their most formidable aud, indeed, 
their only rtatice, from the passionate 
devotion of Popish fanatics, who were stimu- 
lated by the most extravagant promises of privi- 
legeafor their Church. statesman in France 
ol any note, not even M. Gambetta; up to the 


present time, has been able even to conceive 


the possibility of the beparation of Church and 
State. Under these ciroumstances, there seemed 
no resource for President MacMahon and his 
Ministers but to bind the behemoth of eccle- 
siasticism as well as they could to the chariot 
of government. But for this purpose much 
pampering and soothing were necessary, and, 
above all, every open attack upon religious 
institutions, supported and privileged by the 
State, must be sternly ‘repressed. 
he Papiste w Sot xf to avail themselves 
of their 2252 organisation for the pur- 
pose of improving the situation. More than a 
year ago we called attention to a remarkable 
book, by the Abbé Michand, on the condition 
of the Roman Catholic Church i in France, a 


book evidently the result of extensive’ observa- 


the Ultramontanes ¥ ere oan og 
mand of the executi eg 
the universities, the sche 
charity and waa 4.9 
been that the very memg 
national religion has 


from the Vatican. WR. at A= 
free and open controve 
pened here. The new: Di per 


themselves to occasional 


roptietors, after much vacillation, left 
the affuirs of State, could not afford to dispense | i 


oem, the plans by which 
gaining com- 
at, the army, 
ie drganisation of 
The result has 
Gallicanism as a 
dst perished, and 
Hised ecclesiastical 
‘of which is worked 
ys happens where 
ynppressed has hap- 
re, being denied the 
nent, have betaken 
eri dus attacks and 
@ sales of which, 
* gained by them, 
brs for fines and 
on the other hand 
d by vulgar 
the enemies of 
Ance, Italy, or Ger- 
| ry the revolutionary 


which the author ex] 
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nothiog is left but a centre 
despotism, all the machir 


der. i: 


legal right of adyergo 


scandalous stories, thers 
together with the 1 
have compensated ‘ ‘the p 
temporary suspensions. A 
the passions of ecclesias in 
abuse, have declared war ie 
the Church, whether 


many, and have Fake 


| violence of the ad ve pas a justification for 


their view that there | © be no permanent or 
settled peace for B or Europe until the 
Pope shall enjoy his « oF 75 . Thus the posi- 
tion of religious controversy in France has 
come to be such as is hardly conceivable in this 
country. On the one hand, we have a set of 
furious bigots whose ideal of Christian civilisa- 
tion is the Spain of Philip II.; and on the other, 
a mob of irreverent and irrational mockers 
whose notion of intellectual progress consists in 
wanton, shameful, and witless ridicule of the 
grandest fountains of the werld’s inspiration. 
Free religion is and therefore 
rational religion cannot ist. Truth is 
fallen in the streets, and cannot enter.” 
With the exception of afew * feeble Protestant 
sal dissensions that 
ondage, there is 
absolutely’ no ‘middle mh between the senile 
5 of superstition and hes destructive mad- 
Atheism. , amoeful extracts re- 
om effusions of the 


discussion raised by the ‘interpeliation of M. 
Leblond on Thursday evening, is of the gravest 
import. Two Bishops, tmes and Névers, 
have distinguished by the boldness 
of their pastorals; in whioh’ they plainly imply 
the desirability of armed i ntion to restore 
the temporal dominion of @ Pope. With the 
same view they have circt petitions ad- 
dressed to Marshal MacMabon and the Cham- 
bers, exhorting them to wee every means in 
their power to restore the Papal States, which 
of course means the disintegration of Italy. 
The comments made in clerical papers have far 
exceeded the bounds usually imposed upon the 
French press. Victor Emmanuel is called the 
Savoyard King,” and’ his _poldiers aro stigma- 
tised as Savoyard hordes, and the articles in 
question are almost as: “directly calculated to 
excite a crusade as the discourses of Peter the 
to know what 


“tion aud sccurnte knowledgé; in a a of 


7 


upon a rigorous: appliestiom of the law. An 
interpellation in the French Chamber of Depu- 


ties is a very different thing from a question 
put to the Government in the English House of 


Commons. It allows of exposition and argu- 


ment, and is the foundation of a debate, just as 
a resolution would be with us. In the course 
of this debate the violence of the factions we 
have described was strongly displayed. But 
there appears to have been an ominous absence 
of any indication of a body of moderate opinion 
strong enough to mediate between them. 
Iudeed, the correspondent of the Times asserts 
that the only party which is not represented 
in the Chamber is the party of France. M. 
Jules Simon of course represented the policy of 
the Government ; but that policy, as described 


by him, seems to be nothing more than a timid 
trimming between opposite factions, the amount 
of concession to either side being measured by 
the fears of the Executive. In reading the 
guarantees promised by Italy to the Pa 

and praising the scrupulous manner in which 


these guarantees had been observed, he cer- 


tainly implied the right of France to supervise 
the relations of the Pope and the Italian 
monarchy-—a right which could not possibly be 
practically asserted without plunging the nation 
into war with Italy, and, in the event of 
success, with Germany as well. He denounced 
the violence of newspapers on whichever side it 
might be shown, and said that the French 
Cabinet had taken measures against the re- 
newal of abuses of language such as those of 
the Bishops of Nimes and Névyers. Both the 
Right and the Left, we are informed, 
‘applauded with a certain irony,” and the 
Minister left the Tribune, giving satisfaction to 
neither. The next day M. Gambetta delivered 
an oration, in which he apparently endeavoured, 
by the violence of his language against the 
clergy, to regain the support that he has lost 
amongst extreme Radicals by the general 
moderation of his Parliamentary tactics. He 
was not, he said, in fayour of the separation of 
Church and State, obviously because he feared 
the political influence of an emancipated 
church. What he preferred was the restoration 
of the Gallican Church, maintained in com- 
parative independence by a strict observance of 
the Concordat. He might as well attempt to 
restore the Monarchy of Louis XIV. In fact, 
the other enterprise is the more impracticable of 
the two. His concluding words, L’ennemi 
dest le cléricalieme,” were scarcely calculated 
to conciliate those who must constitute the 
National Church. And altogether the i impres- 
sion made by the debate is that the irrecon- 

cilable antipathy of factions in France consti- 


. peculiar dangers of the 
ion in France, much light 
was thrown hy Mr. Henry Richard, M. P., in 
the and comprehensive address 
delivered from the chair of the Congregational 
Union (uo first occupied by a layman), on the 
1 ons of the Temporal and Spiritual 
Power in the different Nations of Europe.“ 
Taking this broad survey, the hon. member 
reasonably hopes that it may ‘‘enlarge our 
minds to some just conception of the might 
and magnitude of this great conflict,” and 
elevate our aims who in this country are 
urging that movement onward,” so that we 
may feel that, if we succeed, as we hope to 
do, in finding a solution for this great problem, 
which shall ultimately redound to the advan- 


tagé of both Church and State, we shall be 
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giving help and hope to millions of our fellow 
men and fellow Ohristians who are elsewhere 
battling with the same difficulty.” Mr. 
Richard’s address, upon which we have not 
time to comment at present, will, we doubt not, 
be read with profound interest. He gives us, 
as we have indicated, the key to the deplorable 
religious condition of France. As he shows 
by reference to historical facts, it was Napoleon 
I., with bis sordid statecraft, who destroyed the 
comparatively independent Gallican Church, and 
laid the foundation for that Ultramontane 
fanaticism and ascendancy, which now 80 dis- 


quiets the nation and threatens a new revolution 


in France. 


eee 


THE WORK OF THE FUTURE. 


Tne outbreak of war, and the serious crisis 
that has arisen at home in reference to our 
foreign policy, have naturally diverted public 
attention from the important proceedings of the 
Triennial Conference of the Liberation Society. 


The fact is not a matter for much regret; still 


less for diecouragement. If the meetings of that 
assembly have inspired the supporters of the 
society with renewed zeal, a deeper conviction 
of the urgency of its claims, and a more resolute 
determination to carry them into effect, they will 
have subserved its primary object ; and we can- 
not doubt that the hundreds of Free Church- 
men from all parts of the country who attended 
last week’s Conterence, will have returned 
home in that spirit, and ready for renewed 
work on behalf of a movement which is making 
rapid strides in maturing public opinion. 

The signal success of the Conference at a 
time when public excitement is absorbed in 
international events, increases the responsi- 
bilities of the new Executive Committee, Their 
plans will naturally take wider scope than here- 
tofore, and the movement they conduct will be- 
come more national in action as well as in name. 
The peculiar relations of political parties, and the 
serious check which has been given to the re- 
organisation of the Liberal party, will not dis- 
hearten the friends of religious equality, but 
enable them to act the more freely. It is for 
them to occupy the ground in advance. It is 
less likely than ever that the Liberals will soon 
have a definite programme, or be called upon to 
assume the responsibilities of office. But while 
they are quiescent, the supporters of disesta- 
blishment have a golden opportunity before 


‘them for persistently educating publio opinion 


up to their views, and turning to account their 
compact organisation. The lengthened discus- 
sion that took place at the Oannon-street Hotel 
on the relations of their cause to the Libera- 
tion party, and the necessity of early electoral 
action, isa sign that the question is taking a 
more advanced position. We have to win over 
the constituencies as well as to convert public 
opinion, and to bring disestablishment to the 
front while not getting into antagonism with 
our political allies. This can only be done by 
early preparation and individual effort. The 
present Parliament cannot last three years 
more, and may by an unexpected conjuncture of 
events, always possible during a war crisis, be 
brought to a premature end. As was said last 
week in reference to this subject, Those who 
have the strongest convictions of the evils of 
State-Churchism ought not to be surpassed in 
zeal and promptitude by politicians bent upon 
mere party objects. When political committees 
at headquarters are moving, they ought not to 
be quiescent. Weeks, if not months, before 
Parliamentary writs are issued, the work of 
electoral preparation may be completed; and 


those who defer action till a dissolution is pro- 


claimed might as well altogether hold their 
hand.” | 
The new arrangements relative to the 
Secretariat of the Liberation Society, which 
were reported to the Oonference, are of 
good augury for the future. The confidence 
reposed by the Executive Committee in the 
ability, experience, and devotion of the 
secretary was signally exhibited in the 


plan submitted for increasing the efficiency of : 


the official staff. After thirty years of invalu- 


able and unremitting service, Mr. Oarvell 
Williams had earned an incontestable claim to ! 


| Nerd When closely examined, was natural 
ine vi 


be relieved of some of the more onerous work 
of the Seoretariat, and the happy expedient was 
devised of combining that necessary object 
with a scheme by which the society will retain 
him, and have the advantuge of those 
services, in a position of greater responsi- 
bility and distinction. Not only did the 
“onference cordially endorse the arrange- 
ment constituting Mr. Williams Chairman of 
the Parliamentary and Electoral Committees, 
and Vice-Chairman of the Executive, but it ex- 
pressed with emphatic unanimity and much 
enthusiasm its sense of obligation to the tried 


secretary of the society. Such a tribute of} 


confidence and approval is as rare as was the 
occasion that drew it forth. Mr. Carvell 
Williams has now by universal acclamation 
been placed in a position where he can more 
effectively direct the machinery and operations 
of the society, without being hampered by labo- 
rious clerical duties ; and we have no doubt the 
change will be as advantageous to the society 
as it is agreeable to himself. Resigning no 
duties that cannot be adequately performed by 
others of the Official staff, he will be free 
specially to employ his lengthened experience 
and abilities in those spheres of activity which 
will become of increasing importance in pro- 
portion as the Liberation movement grows in 
public favour. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ENDOWMENTS IN 
CEYLON. 
| (From the Times, May 2.) 

The question raised in the House of Commons 
yesterday by Alderman M’Arthur respecting our 
ecclesiastical establishment in Ceylon is, to say the 
least, an exceedingly uncomfortable one, and its 
uncomfortableness was not lessened by the defence 
which was offered for the existing arrangements. 
The case is one of those in which the indisputable 
facts are more suggestive than any arguments ; 
and there was yesterday no material dir pute re- 
peaking them. The population uf Ceylon is some- 
thing less than two and a-half millions. Of these, 
a million aud a-half are Buddhists, nearly half. a- 
million are Hindoos, and about 172,000 are Maho- 
medans. The Christians number about a quarter 
of a million; but of these 190,000 are Roman 
Catholics, and of the remainder a considerable pro- 

rtion belong to other bodies than the Church of 
Eogland In a community thus constituted we at 
present maintain out of the taxation of the colony 
that which, for all practical purposes, is an eccle- 
siastical establishment, with a bishop at its head, 
at a cost of 14,0001 a year. Now, the details 
of this arrangement are of consequence, both 
in ex 1 1 how it arose and for the pur- 
pose of determining how it shall be dealt 
with. But it may be confidently asked 
whether any explanations can deprive such a state 
of things of that which we have ventured to call an 
uncomfortable aspect. Somehow or other, no 
matter how, we find ourselves supporting the reli- 

ious worsbip and religious creed of a few thousand 
Protestant Christians out of taxes which are levied 
upon a native population—to put out of question 

e Roman Cathol'cs—-who are, with insignificant 
exceptions, adherents of Eastern faiths. Mr. 
Lowther and Mr. Talbot raised some pleas respect- 


ing our exact rights in the matter, and Mr. Lowther 


said, in particular, that we do not take more thana 
farthing a head. Be it so; but, supposing the 
right exist, we should like to know whether 
Englishmen in general can feel easy in insisting 
upon it. When it comes before them, as it must, 
in this naked form, do they think it quite consis- 
tent with generosity, with independence of feeling, 
or even with a due display of faith in their own 
religion, to extract a farthing a head apnum 
from a poor population of Buddhists and Brahmins 
in support of an English bishop and English cha 
lains? We donot know that such an inquiry eae T 
to be insisted upon, but when the case is examined 
more closely we fear it becomes worse instead of | 


The manner in which the present Establishment 
w up is very intelligible and excusable. Ceylon 

is in one or two respects in a different position from 
other colonies. When we conquered it from the 
Dutch, we undertook by treaty the maintenance of 
the Dutch Presbyterian Church; and, of course, 
this is an obligation which, in some form or other, 
we cannot avoid rr We found, in other 
words, something of an Establishment already 
existing. But, besides this, we were, of course, 
bound to maintain chaplains for the benefit of the 
soldiers whom we sent to regions then so remote 
from this country. In those days it would have 


| been hardly possible for any voluntary agency in 


this country to supply ministers of religion for our 
growing dependencies in the most distant parts of 
the world. aplains, moreover, are an essential 
part of our military establishment; they accom- 
panied our troops wherever they went; and, of 
course, like the rest of the army, they were sup- 
ported out of the revenues raised in the conquered 
countries. far the ent, even if a little 


an 
ble. It was, indeed, soon found to be im- 


Se — 


perative to lay down a rule, which is still in force, 
that chaplains to our mili stations should not 
act in any way a6 missionaries. It was felt from 
the tirst that if cle en in the service of the Go. 
vernment attem to proselytise among the 
natives, it would be assumed that the influence of 
the Government itself was directed to undermine 
the native faith ; the injustice of even 
appearing to use our political superiority for this 
purpose has been a cardinal principle of our rule in 
the East. But in course of time, as chaplains 
become numerous, it seemed desirable that there 
should be some ecclesiastical authority at their 
head. The great missionary societies had at the 
same time been multiplying their agencies, and 
they also began to desire some local supervision for 
their missionaries similar to that to which they 
were accustomed at home. Such supervision, in 
the minds of English Churchmen, could only be 
that of a bishop ; a bishop could only exist with a 
territorial designation; and, amid general acquies- 
cence, Parliament establi the three bishoprics 
of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, and endowed 
them out of Indian revenues. So far as the intentions 
of Government were concerned, these bishops were, 
no doubt, nothing more than chaplains-general. 
But it was unavoidable that they should at once 
assume a far more extensive authority. All the 
ideas which had grown up around the Episcopate 
in this country were unconsciously transferred to 
the East, and a bishop came to be regarded as 
having general charge of the interests of Chris- 
tianity within his diocese. The consequence is 
that at this moment a very excellent but very 
young gentleman, who was recently sent out as 
ishop to Ceylon, is asserting an official jurisdic- 
tion over the agents of the Church Missionary 
Society, and thus forcing upon the notice of the 
native 3 the internal quarrels of Chris- 
tians. The practical result, therefore, at the pre- 
sent moment is that the funds devoted to the 
ecclesiastical establishment of Ceylon are employed 
for something far more than the mere provision of 
public worship and religious instruction to the 
military servants of the Government. They are 
applied in a constantly increasing degree to the 
support ot agencies for the subversion of native 
faiths, and,.to all intents and purposes, we are 
taxing Buddhists in order to maintain Christian 
agencies for the overthrow of Buddhism. 


These are the broad facts, and they are certainly 
not to be explained away by such pleas as Mr. 
Lowther used. We should prefer to regard some 
of bis excuses as urged in inadvertence. He con- 
descended, for example, to plead that as the Bud- 
dhist community are possessed of no fewer than 
376,000 acres of land for the maintenance of their 
religion, it was only reasonable some public con- 
tribution should be made for the maintenance of 
Christianity. The contrast is the greatest aggra- 


vation of whatever is objectionable in the arrange- 


ment impugned. These 376 000 acres of land 
represent the sacrifices made by Buddhists in past 
days for the maintenance of their own religion ; 
and, if they suggest anything, it is that Christians 
might be similarly liberal in support of their 
own religion. It is really something to be 
ashamed of when a representative of the Govern- 
ment sets up a claim for an establishment of Chris- 
tianity on the ground that we have not deprived 
the Buddhists of the wealth which their own devo- 
tion has bestowed upon the representatives of 
their faith. When it is necessary to appeal to 
arguments like these in defence of the existing 
arrangement, its inherent unsonndness becomes 
even painfully apparent. It is a strange confusion 
which can induce a wan like Mr. Talbot to draw a 
parallel from endowments in this country. Al 
such endowments have been, in one way or another, 
the voluntary gifts of Christians. In Ceylon we 
are dealing with funds with which Christians, as a 
bady, have nothing to do. The case, we can only 
repeat, is an extremely uncomfortable one. Exist - 
ing rights must, of course, be respected, but we 
should be sorry to suppose that, when the circum- 
stances come to be realised, English Christians can 
much longer be content to allow their religion to be 
be subsidised by Buddhists and Mahomedans. 
According to Mr. Lowther, Christianity in Ceylon 
costs a farthing a-head to a million and a-half 
of heathens. Could not a million and a-half 
Christians in England contribute a farthing a-head 
for such a purpose ? | | 


A translation of M. de Laveleye’s essay on Pro- 
testantism and Catholicism ” has, with gross intole- 
rance, been confiscated in Bohemia. Our readers 
may recollect that Mr. Gladstone published a trans- 
lation of this essay in English a year or two ago. 

A declaration and protest against v hat is called 
tothe unconstitutional attempt of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council to repeal the ornaments 
rubric, and to subvert the principle upon which the 
reformation of the Church of England is based,” has 
been signed bv more than 2,000 clergymen. 

Dr. Lee, Archdeacon of Dublin, has issued a cir- 
cular requesting all clergymen dissenting from the 
new Prayer-book to enter a formal protest before 
June next. No Enabling Act having been passed 
by this Synod, he holds all revision acts done by it 
to be eas. 

In a letter from Lord Beaconsfield to the Dublin 
Corporation, the Prime Minister declines to re- 
ceive a deputation in reference to the Italian 
Clerical Abuses Bill, and adds that from press of 


d | business he cannot have a day to receive one from 


the Catholic University, 
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A gravamen, signed by the Dean of Bangor and 
others, has been addressed to the Archbishop of 

Canterbury, in which it is stated that the Church 
in Wales suffers ous loss from the fact that 
the Welsh Press been permitted to fall almost 
entirely into the hands of persons notoriously hos- 
tile to the Church. 

It is xumoured that Government intends to con- 
ciliate the High-Church y as far as possible in 
the selection of the new bisho The appointment 
of the Rev. A. W. Thorold, M.A., vicar of St. 
Pancras, to the se of Rochester (on the translation 
of Bishop Claughton) is not strongly objected to in 
any quarter. He isa Moderate Ev elical. 

RI Ds DAL Jupaukxr.—It is understood that 
the decision in the Ridsdale case has given rise to 
some prolonged discussions among the members of 
the Privy Council, and that it is to this cause and 

to the illness of Lord Justice Amphlett that the 
delay in delivering judgment is due. The Morning 
Post confirms the statement that the Privy Council 
will sanction the eastward position, but condemn 
the vestments, but that this will be the decision of 
a majority and not of all the judges. 

RITUALISTS AND DISESTABLISHMENT.—On Wed- 
nesday last the Ritualistic League for the Disesta- 
blishment of the National Church, met, under the 
presidency of the Rev. A. H. Mackonochie, and finall 
settled its constitution and arranged its policy | 
plans. The council consists of twelve clergymen 
and twelve laymen, the incumbent of St. Alban’s, 
Holborn, being chairman. The meeting was unani- 
mous and enthusiastic. More than 1,000 of the 
clergy have given in their adhesion to the prin- 
ciple as ‘‘the only practical method of securing 
relief from Erastian tyranny and State injustice.” — 
Whitehall Review. 

AnoTHer Buriat CASE. -A high-flying clergy- 
man, the Rev. R. N. Jackson, vicar of Winchcombe, 
near Cheltenham, has unintentionally given a smart 
fillip to the agitation against the Government 
Barials Bill. A few weeks ago at the funeral of 
a venerable and member of the Wesleyan 
body, Mr. Jackson omitted the words ‘‘sure and 
certain,” in the well-known sentence, ‘‘in the sure 
and certain hope, &c., and subsequently bluntly 
refused to offer any explanation to the reasonably- 
offended family. The matter was thereupon 
referred to the bishop, who told the vicar that his 
conduct was illegal, and desired him not to do so 
again but Mr. Jackson, with characteristic High- 
Church contempt for his diocesan, repeated the 
offence a few days ago at the graveside of another 
Wesleyan. 

THE DISESTABLISHMENT MOVEMENT IN Scor- 
LAND.—The following circular, signed by the official 
Pe, sre a ho of the London, Edinburgh, and 
Glasgow Committees of the Society, has 
been addressed to its principal supporters in 
Scotland :—‘‘The Executive Commit believe 
that opinion in favour of disestablishment is 80 
ripening in Scotland, that it will now be prac- 
ticable to commence a vigorous and sustained agita- 
tion, having in view Parliamentary and electoral 
action of a more decided kind than has yet been 
adopted. They further believe that, for that pur- 

there is needed some central organisation in 
which will unite the sagan, iy local repre- 
sentatives, in spirit and in action, and give to the 
movement a new and powerful impetus. It has 
therefore been proposed to form a Scottish Council 
of the society, to co-operate with the Executive 
Committee in London; while possessing the requi- 
site authority for directing the society's operations 
in Scotland. These proposals will be submitted to 
a conference of the Society’s Scottish friends, to be 
held in Glasgow, during the sittings of the United 
Presbyterian Synod. e conference will be held 
on Thursday, May 17, at twelve o' clock, in the 
Hall of Greyfriars United Presbyterian Church, 
North Albion-street, Glasgow, It will be presided 
over by John Dick Peddie, „ of Edinburgh; 
and J. Carvell Williams, Esq., the society’s secre- 
tary, and the Rev. Alexander Hannay, will attend 
as a deputation from the Executive Committee.” 

Tue Inis Eriscopat CourcH.—The Dublin corre- 

ndent of the Times writes :—‘‘The General Synod 
of the disestablished Church of Ireland concluded its 
sittings on Tuesday, after spending fiftoen days in 
its deliberations. It is the shortest session which 
has yet been held, and has been marked by greater 
harmony and co-operation than any which preceded 

it. By mutual concessions on the part of the 
body of the members, who were moderate rea- 
sonable, a limited revision of the Prayer-book has 
been effected, and statutes passed to legalise-the 
changes in the Liturgy. They do not satisfy the 
extreme parties on both sides—both those — 
test against any alterations in the Service and 
who would make them more sweeping; but there 
is a general belief that the Church at will be 
content, and that the agitation which bas caused so 
much disquietude and Rohe many persons 
from contributing liberally to its funds will now 
cease. The malcontents threaten to renew their 
efforts to obtain further concessions, but they will 
find their task a very arduous if not hopeless one. 
A preface has been drawn up which explains the 
nature and object of the changes tbat have been 
made, and this will be prefixed to the new 
Prayer-book, which will soon be put into the 
hands of the printer, a committee having been 
5 yesterday to euperintend the work. 
he Primate, the 1 of Dublin, and the 
Bishops of Derry and Down resisted to the last the 
passing of the measures which authorised the altera- 
tions, and though they were carried by the requisite 
majorities of two-thirds of both clergy and laity 


K 


them to speak out. 


— 


—the latter being almost unanimous in many in- 
stances—they a last stand against them in 
the House of Bi ; but, in the final vote, the 
Bishops of Cashel, Meath, Killaloe, Kilmore, and 
Ossory took the opposite side, and thus there was a 
majority of one in favour of what had been done. 
The four dissentient prelates were not present at 
the closing scenes, when the bill fixing the time for 
the revision to take effect was passed after another 
division by orders at the last stage. The votes in 
the affirmative were—cle 94, laity 137, and 
those against it, clergy 10, laity 3. The relative 

nderance of 
erate revision 


dangers which threa the Church during the 
rev:sion controversy have been averted, and union 
and harmony maintained. The whole assembly 
then joined in chanting the Te Deum. It should 
be stated that the revision statutes will come into 
force on June 30, 1878.” 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 
(From our Own Correspondent.) 


The proceedings of the Forty-Seventh Annual 
Meeting of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales commenced on Monday evening with 
the usual meeting for business,” to which only 
representative members are admitted. It was 
prefaced by the usual gathering for tea in the 
Library of the Memorial Hall, which serves ad- 
mirably for sach a purpose, as it affords plenty of 
room for standing and walking about, and affords 
a better opportunity for social intercourse than is 
presented by almost any of the subsequont meetings. 
And judging from the animation which prevailea, 
it was thoroughly appreciated ; for the talk was 
never more general, or louder. That was 
partly the result of the excitement occa- 
sioned by the Eastern Question; for news 
was brought fypm the House that the Liberal 
party was now united in support of Mr. Gladstone, 
and there were many inquiries as to how that had 
come about. Then a number of members were 
resolved to go to the meeting at St. James’s Hall, 
and there was some speculation as to the manner in 
which the question would be dealt with at the 
meeting of the Union the next morning. 

These disturbing influences had an evident effect 
upon the meeting, and among other results was the 
absence of the new Chairman, Mr. Richard, M.P., 
which was apologised for, on the ground that 
he was remaining at the House to hear Mr. 
Gladstone. Sothe late Chairman, Dr. Aveling, was 
placed in the chair, and his little speech in opening 
the proceedings was solely about the Eastern 
Question, on which, he said, it was high time for 
Then scrutineers for the 
election of the new committee were appointed, and 
for the first time, the members generally had an 
opportunity of choosing from a list nominated by 
themselves, as well as by the committee. The elec - 
tion of the Chairman for next year followed—the 
Chairman-elect being the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, 
who was the only gentleman nominated ; an in- 
fluential list of names being appended to the nomi- 
nation. Mr. Brown, however, was not present, and 
so the reading of the report was at once proceeded 
with. 

That document was of a very practical character 
—dealing with the proposed statistical inquiries 
into the spiritual condition of the country; the 
conference of secretaries of county associations ; the 
abandonment of the proposal to take over the Con- 
gregationaliet and Christian Penny Magazine ; the 
report of the special committee on intemperance ; 
the finance scheme,” which has been so largely 
discussed of Tate ; the action of the Union on public 
questions, and some minor matters. It closed with 
the usual obituary notices—which paragraph was 
skilfully written, and, as usual, was contined to 
ministers, of whom the most conspicuous were the 
Rev. John Kelly and Dr. Halley. 

The resolution adopting the report was briefly 
moved by the Revs. Messers. Barrett and Shillito, 
who, referring to the finance scheme, expressed a 


hope that they would make haste slowly, and try | 


to secure unanimity. A resolution authorising the 
calling of another conference to consider over the 
finance scheme was submitted by the Revs. Messre. 
Pearson and Conder ; the former expressing approval 
of the scheme, and the latter speaking with reserve. 
Then the Rev. J. H. Wilson presented the report 
of the Memorial Hall Trustees, which stated that 


‘the income had exceeded the estimate ; bat so had 


the expenses, and the debt was not wholly paid 
off. 


The adoption of these resolations was a very 
summary process, a large number of those 


meeting at St. James’s Hall, and others to a 
Congregational temperance meeting to be held 
in the same building. Some of the former 
managed to get into St. James’s Hall, but as 
many, I should think, must have been kept out 
by the crowd which filled the hall directly it 
was opened. 

Yesterday (Tuesday) morning the members of 
the Union had to make their way to Westminster 
Chapel, and perhaps because of the non-central 
position of that place, there was not the crowding 
at the commencement witnessed in recent years at 
the firat meeting. The attendance, however, soon 
became very large, both below and in the first 
gallery. Mr. Richard was at his post; though he 
had to include among his regrets the fact that he 
had a cold, which might prevent his being heard 
throughout his address. Such, however, was not 
the case; but, no doubt, it did diminish the force 
and fire of the speaker’s usual delivery, though he 
was listened to with the most careful attention 
throughout. He had, he said, occupied the post of 
Chairman reluctantly, and because it would have 
been ungracious to refuse ; and he spoke feelingly 
of the distractions and anxieties amid which he had 
to prepare his address, and which had made its 
preparation one of the most painful crises of his 
life. | 

If anyone expected from Mr. Richard a philippic 
against the Establishment, well spiced with pun- 
gent allusions to recent ecclesiastical incidents, 
he would be disappointed ; for, in the first place, 
he confined himself to the relations of Church and 
State on the continent; in order, as he said, to 
somewhat widen the view of English Nonconfor- 
mists, by showing the magnitude of the conflict in 
which they are engaged. It was an address full of 
solid information, much of which will be new to, or 
has been forgotten by, Englishmen, and will be read 
with great interest and much profit. Mr. Richard 
dealt in succession with France, Germany, Austria, 
Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, and showed the 
fulness of the information which he has 
acquired both by foreign travel and from 
intercourse with public men in Europe. Perhaps 
the portions of the address which excited most 
interest were the references to the Falck laws in 
Germany, and to recent legislative measures in 
Italy. Mr. Richard, while not professing to speak 
authoritatively on the important questions raised 
by such legislation, uttering a word of caution to 
Nonconformista, by advising them not to favour 
any violation of the principles of religious liberty, 
because it might be directed against their theolo- 
gical opponents. The moral of all that he had 
stated, he thought, was this: Let no man join 
together what God had put asunder ;” and then he 
described in forcible and eloquent terms the 
proper relations of religion to life and to legisla- 
tion, as well as the mischievous consequences of 
irreligious State-alliances, and of ill-judged State 
intervention. Contrasting the results of the oppo- 
site policy, he described in glowing terms the reli- 
gious condition of America, where equality prevails, 
and where religion flourishes, and religious peace 
is fully enjoyed. It may be added that, although 
Mr. Richard is the first lay Chairman of the 
Congregational Union, he has followed faithfully 


one of the ministerial traditions; inasmuch as 


when he sat down—which he did amid hearty 
and continued plaudite—he had spoken for quite 
an hour and forty minutes, 


The Report of the Special Committee on Intem- 
perance was the next topic—the report having been 
previously circulated among the members, It is a 
very carefully-prepared, moderate, and practical 
document. Very wisely, the committee has not 
burdened itself with a mass of evidence to prove 
the existence of widespread intemperance, but has 
taken the evidence collected by other bodies, snd 
called the attention of its constituency to it, as 
deserving to be studied with much seriousness. 
The committee corifined its inquiries to one point 
only, viz., the influence of intemperance on charch 
life and work, and it has succeeded in obtaining as 
many replies from those whom it addressed as 
are commonly furnished by Congregationalists ; 
while the facts relate to the most varied classes and 
conditions of English life. It is satisfactory to find 
that the popular estimate of the injurious effects of 
intemperance on the churches is not borne out by 
the. greater portion cf the testimony received. 
But while not a large umber of disciplinary 
cases have arisen from intemperance, it is 
emphatically stated that it proves a great 


hindrance in the way of attempts to bring 


present wishing to be off to the Eastern Question 
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men within the pale of the church; while it 
has a greater or less effect in impairing the reli- 
gious life of many who are professed Christians. 

With regard to the young, it is stated that the 
number of those who belong to Christian families 
who early fall into bad habits is not great; the fall 
taking place later in life. It is, however, added 
—and the fact is suggestive—that had the inquiry 
been extended to youths in Sunday-schools the 
result would have been most painful, if not appal- 
ling. On a further point there is a decided pre- 
ponderance of opivion—viz , that recovery without 
total abstinence is rare. There is a weighty 
passage relative tothe separation of masses of the 
people from Christian influence, as a consequence 
of the national drink usages, and then follow a 
number of practical suggestions. Some of the means 
recommended for adoption are moral only, and some 
of them have relation to church action exclusively, 

and will, no doubt, be variously regarded in various 
quarters. The legislative part of the question is 
very briefly treated ; there being agreement, how- 
ever, in the opinion that facilities for, and tempta- 

tions to, drinking should be limited. A few only 
of the answers favour the Gothenburg plan, and 
% few, but a few only, are prepared for prohibi- 
tion.” The committee close by expressing their 
thankfulness at having had the opportunity, which 
their appointment has given them, of serving the 
Congregational churches of England in so impor- 

tant a matter. 

The resolution on the subject only commended 

the report tu the consideration of the churches, and 
was moved by Mr. W. Crosfield, jun., of Liver- 
pool, and seconded by the Rev. W. Cuthbertson. 
The former went over the main facts of the report ; 
the latter, with greater animation, dealt with the 
policy of the report, and vindicated it against the 
misapprehensions which it had occasioned in 
some quarters. Mr. Morley spoke in his usual 
emphatic way ; declaring that intemperance was a 
greater obstacle in the way of religion than all 
other causes put together, and urging the impor- 
tance of setting the example of earnestness. Mr. 
Edward Baines spoke as strongly from the same 
point of view; amid a little impatience, Jandgthe 
Rev. J. H. Wilson could not get a hearing. The 
Rev. E. Conder moved the addition of a rider to 
the resolution in favour of a petition for the total 
closing of public-houses on Sunday, which, to the 
surprise of some, was carried without any opposi- 
tion. 

The opium-traffic was the next subject, which 
was introduced by the Rev. J. F. B. Tinling, of 
Reading, who, as the author of a prize essay on 
the subject, was able to speak with knowledge, 
and who also spoke with considerable moral 
power, as he described the destructive effects 
of the traffic, and the deep responsibility 
which rested upon the people of this country. 
Among other strong things, he said that if England 
did knowingly what she was doing ignorantly in 
this matter, he should think as ill of England as of 
Turkey. The Rev. T. Gilfillan, of Croydon, ably 
seconded the motion—which urged the adoption of 
a change in the national policy in the matter, and 
the adoption of means for forming an intelligent 
and religious opinion on the subject.” Unfortu- 
nately, Mr. Gilfillan was too long, and too persis- 
tent in continuing to speak when his time was up, 
and the meeting, in a fit of impatience, at first re- 
fused to hear Dr. Mullens. He, however, briefly 
spoke, and spoke of both the fascination and the 
increase of opium-eating. He deprecated the pres- 
sure which our Government has put upon the 
Chinese Government, in its efforts to repress 
this traffic, but he differed from Mr. Gilfillan in 
his unfavourable opinion of Indian officials. Mr. 
Richard, in putting the motion, expressed great 
gratification that the subject had been introduced ; 
as he had been working at it for five-and-twenty 
years, and it had been too much ignored. 

Of course, the Eastern Question came up; though 
not till towards the close of the sitting, when it 
served to revive an interest which had begun to 
flag. In fact, there had been rimours that the ques- 
tion would reproduce in the Congregational body the 
difference of opinion which it has occasioned else- 
where in the Liberal ranks. It was intende l to 
have proposed a petition in support of Mr. Glad- 
stone's resolutions, but the change made on the 


previous night suggested a change of procedure. 


Mr. Dale—though he did not discuss the 


question—appeared to view the withdrawal of some 


British interests,” and he looked forward to such 
an event with ‘‘anguish.” He expected that 
Turkey would go from worse to worse, and help 
given her would aggravate existing evils. He re- 
fused to trust the Government, which had failed 
in all that it professed anxiety todo, and missed the 
greatest opportunities, He regretted the with- 
drawal of the third and fourth resolutions, as they con- 
tained a positive policy ; bat thought that gratitude 
should be expressed for the magnificent service” 
Mr. Gladstone had rendered to the nation—a sugges- 
tion which was warmly responded to; as was also 
the further statement that he had been one of the 
greatest preachers of righteousness in our time. This 
latest act of his had displayed those moral elements 
in his character which even more than his genius, 
secured for him the hearty attachment of Non- 
conformists, Mr. Dale closed a telling speech by 
moving a resolution of thanks to Mr. Gladstone. 
Dr. Allon seconded it, and said it was a sorrow- 
ful thing that the Liberal party should feel a diffi- 
culty in following Mr. Gladstone. Prudence was a 
questionable virtue at such a crisis, and the senti- 
ment of England had gone with Mr. Gladstone 
rather than his Liberal critics. Dr. Allon, like Mr. 
Dale, expressed regret at the withdrawal of any of 
the resolutions, We were bound to say to Turkey, 
not only you ought not, but you shall not do 
so.” There was some hesitation when Mr. Allon 
sat down, but Dr. Raleigh, being called for, briefly 
spoke, and, among other things, said that much 
as he dreaded war, there were horrors even 
worse than those of the battle-field. There were 
then calls for the Rev. J. G. Rogers, who depre- 
cated the cry of Peace! peace!” when there 
was no peace. He also ridiculed the idea that Mr. 
Gladstone had entered into any compact with 
Nonconformists in regard to disestablishment ; de- 
claring that whenever he chose to promote disesta- 
blishment it would be the result of conscientious 
conviction. 

The Chairman’s views had been too poin tedly 
alluded to by some of the speakéts to allow of his 
putting the motion without some utterance of his 
own. He began by saying that he would heartily 
concur in this resolution of thanks to Mr. Gladstone, 
though he could not have concurred in the petition 
it was intended to propose. He referred to 
what he called the appeals to the belicose 
spirit of John Bull, and to the tendency of 
Nonconformists to glorify Oliver Cromwell. He 
(Mr. R.) preferred to take Jesus Christ and His 
apostles as his models. Yet no one could condemn 
more strongly the execrable Government of Turkey 
than himself, and no one could admire more than 
he did the splendid services rendered to justice and 
humanity by Mr. Gladstone. But he wished to 
remind them that Turkey was as bad in 1854-5 as 
she is now ; and yet then they were all enthusiastic 
for Turkey, and decried Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright, 
and himself for objecting to the Crimean war. He 
was delighted with the change which had taken 
place, but thought those who were so widely wrong 
then should be a little modest in the expression of 
warlike views now. It was a very neat thrust. 
Mr. Newman Hall was not disposed to let the 
discussion close in that fashion, and so, in a 
fervid speech, he insisted on the peril of the 
moment, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Perish the empire 
rather than abet oppression,” and added, that if 
we lost character we should lose everything. 
The Rev. Edward White was even more combative 
than Mr. Hall; saying that he had never so 
thoroughly differed from the chairman as he did in 
regard to the remarks he had just made. He pro- 
tested against the idea that they were disbelievers 
in the teachings of Christ and His apostles; and, 
after referring to some of the unjust wars in which 
we had been engaged, he said that when war on be- 
half of a righteous cause was entered upon, they 
were lectured on peace principles. He hoped that 
they did not cease to be Englishmen when they 


became Christians, and that Christianity did not 


consist in cutting the sinews of the Liberal party. 
It was a highly provocative speech; but Mr. 
Rivhard had the wisdom not to prolong the discus- 


end—and the sitting with it. 


8 * annual meeti 
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sion, and 80 the resolution was put, and what was 
felt to be a dangerous discussion came quietly to an 


At the remaining sitting on Friday the burials 
question is to be dealt with, and papers will be 
read on the demand for systematic and aggressive 


work on the part of the churches, and the necessity 
that the work should be connected with the 
of the resolutions with disfavour; though he | churches. In the evening there is to be a public 
admitted that what was left of the resolutions would 


serve the immediate purpose. He regarded as a T 


meeting for the enforcement of Free Church principle. 
of the Congre- 


onday, when a 


Hall. Tea was served to the meeting ji 
the large hall. In the co of Mr. K. Richy. 


M.P., who was detained at the House of Commons 
the important debate on the Eastern Question, 
the Rev. Dr. Aveling, ex-Chairman of the Union, 
took the chair. Alter devotional exercises, the 
CHAIRMAN said he was sure the assembly would 
excuse Mr. Richard of any neglect of his du 
in not being present that evening, and thoroughly 
endorse what he (Mr. Richard) was doing 
in standing side by side with their t leader, the 
man—(cheers)—who, alone of all the statesmen of 
this land, seemed to understand the position which 
England ought to occupy in relation to the Eastern 
Question. Their friend, for such be was, was that 
night giving renewed expression to the conviction 
which the country had long felt, and had not ceased 
to feel. (Cheers.) If they had been quiet, it had 
not been the quietness of death or indifference, but 
because they wished war mead gg Ag all, It was 
time that silence should cease, for silence now 
would be sin. Those who had travelled on steam- 
boats had seen a notice req 


They kept silence to see what the 
man at the helm would do; but if the 
man at the helm was blind or sleepy—(cheers)— 
if he could not discern the foam of the breakers, 
then they might not be silent or cease to speak, 
but lift up their voices, as he was glad to see they 
were being raised now. (Cheers.) 

On the motion on the Rev. A. E sorutiĩ · 
neers were appoi to examine ot 

for a 1 of committee, and Mr. —— 
said he had to ask counsel of the Assembly as to 
seven ballot papers which had been sent to him 
by post, and which he did not feel at liberty to 
deposit in the ballot-box as votes without the sano- 
tion of the Assembly. A member proposed that 
the votes be not accepted this year, which was 
seconded and carried, as was also another motion 
to remit the general question of voting by proxy 
to the general committee. 

Mr. B. A. Hannay stated that the Rev. J. Bald- 
win Brown had been nominated as chairman for 1878 
72 Ane of representative members, and the 
chai having put the proposal to the assembly, 
it was carried by an overwhelming majority, there 
being only two dissentients. 

THE ANNUAL REPORT. 


The Rev. A. Hannay then read the report, 
which commenced by referring to the steps taken 
in pursuance of the resolution adopted at the last 
annual meeting, requesting the committees of the 
several county associations to make inquiries within 
their respective bounds in regard to the spiritual 
condition of the people, more particularly in villages 
and thinly-peopled districts. In accordance with 
this resolution, a conference of the secretaries and 
treasurers of county associations was held in the 
Memorial Hall on March 7. A thoughtful paper 
was read by the Rev. Goodeve Mabbs, of Chester- 
field, on the principles and methods of inquiry 
which. in his judgment, must be adopted in order to 
ra Nat aE of 8 accommodation 2 
or religious worship and teaching in England. 
plan sketched in this paper, practically illustrated 
as it has been by the invaluable work prepared 
and published by Mr. Mabbs on the religious 
‘accommodation of Derbyshire, was regarded 
by the Conference as appropriate to return 
more comprehensive and elaborate than it would 
be wise for any one religious denomination to under- 
take, and resolutions were urging the officers 
of each county and district to undertake the work, 
and appointing a small sub-committee to prepare 
23 on the subject. It was also reported 

at the committee, with the view of carrying ont 
suggestions made at Bradford, had decided that 
there should be a private conference of secretaries 
of county associations on the Friday morning of the 
week of each autumnal session, and that clerical 
expenses should be paid. It is believed that much 
advantage must accrue to the churches from the 
frequent meeting in council of those who are chiefly 
responsible for the working of their county orga- 
nisations. The report went on to state that no 
further steps had been taken as to transferring the 
Ci tionalist and Christian Penny Magazine to 
the Union, and that the trustees of the Christian 
Witness fand had also withdrawn a 
to the same effect. It was the 
committee, in accordance with wishes of the 
Union, had adopted a bye-law to the effect 
that nominations for the committee should 


be received up to the 15th of March, and 


that no should contain more than one name. 
Also that the report of the special committee on 
intemperance would be presented to the Assembly. 


The next subject dealt with was the scheme of the 
fluance conference, and it was reported that, as had 
been arranged, some twenty-four conferences in con- 
nection with county associations had been held 
attended by members of the committee, with the 
view of promoting a thorough discussion of the 
subject, and it was unofficially stated that twenty 
of these were favourable and four unfavourable to 
the scheme of the committee. On this important 
question we extract the following passage from the 


has been evoked, and has been revealed a common 

sense of the need of and more united efforts on the 

rt of the churches in which 
that, whatever form the 


e number of members assembled at the Memorial 


| decision may take, it will surely tend to the farther 
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development of the resources of the churches for home 
service. (Hear, hear.) The committee will continue, 
in so fer as it may be needed, the service which it has 
been rendering during the past six months, and do what 
is possible to it in furthering the discussion ; but in its 
judgmeut the time has come when there should be 
closer conference on the part of those who, taking a deep 
interest in the general question, yet take diverse view 
on some of the leading proposals of the Conference, 
Conference has already been had with representatives 
of the Home Missionary Society. In addition to this 
it has been arranged on the ‘se of the committee to 
add to their number the following names, chiefly of 
ntlemen representing views different in come respects 
— those which are set forth in the scheme, namely: 
—8. Morley, Esq., M. P., G. W. Knox, Esq., W. 
Armitage, Esq, 6. Hanley Wood, Esq., W. G. 
Soper, E:q., and Revs. J. H. Wilson, Thomas 
Robinson, B. A., Sept. March, B. A., R. Bruce, 
M. A., W. Hewgill, M. A., R. M. Davies, E. J. 
Hartland. The proposal is that the enlarged 
committee should meet on an early day to consider the 
whole question in the light of the returns from the 
counties, which by that time will be nearly completed, 
and that the Assembly should be asked to give power 
to the committee, should it believe that thereby more 
— and equally sure progress might be made towards 
a harmonious settlement, to summon another Confe- 
rence of delegates of county associations, say in the 
month of September. Meanwhile the committee 
deeply feel that it becomes all on whcse judgment or 
action the decision of this weighty matter in any degree 
depends, to make it the subject of much patient and 
rayerful thought. The times in which we live are 
oudly calling on the Free Churches of England to pre- 
pare themselves for a higher service in the kingdom of 
Christ than any which their history, benourable as it is, 
records. The near future will probably test the stuff 
of which English Nonconformists are made as it has 
never been tested since the days of their great pro- 
genitors. It were atrifling little wortby the traditions 
of Congregationalism to propose to meet the great 
opportunities and trials which are visibly opening by 
mere expedients of organisation or tricks of management. 
(Hear, hear.) Congregationalism owes the good degree 
which it has purchased to itself to the moral influence of 
its teaching, and of the spiritual life which bas been 
engendered and trained in its churches, to the promi- 
nence which it has given to the responsibility of the 
individual Christian man in all that concerns the service 
and order of the kingdom of Christ ; and to the jealousy 
with which it has guarded the rightful liberties of the 
faithful, alike against the interference of the civil power, 
the pretensions of official arrogance, and the undue 
pressure of opinion, and of established methods of pro- 
cedure within its own pale. Its strength for the future 
must lie where its strength in the past bas lain. But it 
may be a question whether, in the future, more may 
not be made of its strength for tbe service of the Gospel 
and of its own principles of Church organisation than 
has been mae in the past, by such closer association for 
counsel and mutual aid as experience or the new circum- 
stances of the day suggest; yet always only such as is 
in harmony with its free Christian genius, (Hear, bear.) 
Congregationualism devolves grave responsibilities upon 
its sons. Among other things it requires them in each 
successive generation to tske the wanagement of the 
affairs of Christ's house into their own hands. It 
places the Book, authoritative as to _ princi- 
ples, open before them, but leaves them to 
interpret it, and to consider and determine for 
themselves how the fixed Jaws of the Head are to 
be adapted in administration to the now, it may be 
much changed, conditions of society. And in any 
iven age, Congregationalism will—always supposing a 
full and true Christian life—be able to serve Christ and 
the nation well, just in the proportion in which it faith- 
fully and wisely performs this duty. (Cheers.) It is 
the conviction of many among us that we caunot rigbtly 
do our part in the present if we rely implicitly on the 
methods which rendered such good service in the days 
of our fathers : hence the discussions which are enliven- 
ing the meetings of our county associations; but it is 
the universal feeling that we cannot afford to divide 
over new proposals—(Hear, hear)—and the earnest 
desire and effort of the committee therefore is to secure 
such a toorough, even though it should be somewhat 
1 „ discussion of the questions now in debate as 
most likely to lead to efficiency in new plans, and to 
unity of feeling and action in carrying them out. 
(Cheers. ) 


After some reference to the usual interchange of 
courteries between the Union and the sister Unions 
of Scotland and Ireland, the report states that this 
year’s Congregational lecture will be deferred to 
October, when Rev. E. R Conder, M.A., will lec- 
ture on The Bases of Faith”; next year the 
J. G. Rogers, B. A., will undertake the lecture; 
and in the succeeding year the Rev. J. Baldwin 
Brown, B.A. The sale of the lectures had been 
very rns LP during the year 122,986 of 
the hymn-book been disposed of. The report 
goes on to refer to the action taken by the com- 
mittee on various public questions, such as 
the Bulgarian atrocities, the Education Bill of 
1876, the Goveroment Burials Bill—on all of which 
the resolutions duly appeared in our columns— 
mentions the appointment of seven representatives 
to the recent Liberation-Conference, and concludes 
by a suitable allusion to the deaths of well-known 
Congregationalists during the past year, including 
Dr. Halley, Dr. Unwin, Dr. Rawson, and the Revs. 
John Kelly, Clement Dukes, Joseph Fletcher, W. 


Kingland, G. W. Robinson, E. Muscutt, and John | 


Sibree. Cheers followed the reading of the report. 

The balance-sheet was then presented, the 
receipts being 1,389/. 16s. 4d., and the expenses the 
same amount. 

The Rev. G. S. Barrett, B. A., of Norwich, 
moved a resolution adopting the report appointing 
committee and officers, and thanking the committee 
for their services during the past year He thought 
the Union would agree with him in thinking that a 
more interesting report had seldom been presented. 
One of the statements contained in it was that the 
finance} committee had associated with themselves 
other gentlemen whose views on the finance scheme 


Some of them had d 


were not the same as theirs, and he was v 
to see amongst them the name of Mr. Mosley. 


with Mr. Morley on 
some public questions. but as a body they owed 
him a Jarge debt of gratitude for the interest he had 
taken in the work of evangelising the country, 
and for the munificent contributions he had e 
from his purse. He should be glad if the union of 
those gentlemen led to the adoption of 
some scheme which would unite all their 
churches. He thought it would be disastrous if 
they adopted that scheme even with a majority. 
They wanted a strong feeling of unanimity amongst 
all their churches, and if any scheme promoted 
that they would all rejoice when it was adopted. 
(Hear, hear.) There was one oe grave omission 
from the report. He did not think they ought to 
separate without some expression of their opinion 
as to their indebtedness as a union to their secre- 
tary for his self-denying advocacy of that schome. 
(Hear, hear.) They might differ respecting it, but 
they all owed him a debt of gratitude for the 
statesmanlike way in which he had laid the scheme 
before the county unions. (Cheers.) 


The Kev. Wittzam Snumrrro seconded the 
resolution, and in relation to the finance scheme 
said he with what had been said that they 
must make haste slowly. 


THE FINANCE SCHEME, 


The Rev. 8. Pgarson, M. A., of Liverpool, 
moved a resolution empowering the special finance 
committee} to summon a representative conference 
to consider anew the scheme of a finance board. 
He was heartily in favour of the finance scheme as 
it now existed, and the rapid growth of opinion in its 
favour led him to hope that it would be adopted 
before the millennium. He agreed with the former 
speaker, that they ought to cordially co-operate 
with each other. The great feature of the resolu- 
tion was that the finance committee should call 
together those who beld diverse opinions, and no 
doubt when their heads were put together they 
would be able to find some via media which they 
might all accept, (Hear, hear.) He agreed that 
they should“ make haste slowly ;” but he hoped the 
committee would not think they had more than 
twelve months to consider the subject, that they 
would bring before them a scheme which the vast 
majority of their churches would accept—as a work- 
able scheme, (Cheers. ) 


The Rev. Eustace Conner, M. A., of Leeds, 
said they would require, if not infallibility, miracu- 
lous powers, to produce a scheme which should 
please all. He seconded the resolution because he 
could not say that he was thoroughly in favour of 
the scheme in its present form, and he felt that 
there should be a real approach to unanimity. At 
their own gathering in Yorkshire there was such a 
division of opinion that the chairman had to call io 
Dr. Mellor to count hands. That difference of 
opinion existed, and while some of them were most 
anxious to see the scheme carried out, there should 
be a most thorough and honest exchange of views 
on the subject in the hope that some plan would be 

roduced in which they could all join heart and 

d. Heh there would be no fighting for 

particular opinions, but that they would all unite 
in carrying out the plan adopted. (Cheers.) 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 


THE MEMORIAL HALL, 


The Rev. J. H. Wiso then read the third 
report of the trustees of the Memorial Hall, in 
which reference was made to the library, and some 
improvements which were being carried ovt. It 
was stated that the Rev. Dr. Newth had accepted 
the office of honorary librarian, and that 8,000 vols. 
and 2,000 vole. of pamphlets had been ed 
therein. Dr. Newth selected, classified, and 
catalogued them. They represented a very valuable 
body of Nonconformist literature. To Mr. Wilson 
the committee returned their thanks, which the 
Union would, be knew, endorse. The income had 
exceeded the original estimate, but the expenses 
were beyond it, £500 being paid for rates 
and taxes alone. The committee felt satisfied that 
if the Congregational Union would strengthen their 
hands, the time would not be far distant when 
friends would come forward and clear away the 
balance of debt remaining on the building. Mr. 
Henry WRIORT moved a resolution appointing Mr. 
Jas. Spicer, J.P., treasurer, Mr. Hannay secre- 
ole st eect teats piticas » omelinmettty 
spoke ose en in com 
— The Rev. WIizar Ropers seconded the 
resolution, which was adopted. 

The Rev. A. Hanway said the scrutineers had not 


result of the ballot for the committee would be 
announced at next days meeting. 

Mr. Grimwaveg, of Ipswich, having proposed 
thanks to the chairman, the meeting was closed 
with the benediction. 


The first public session of the Union was held at 
Westminster Chapel yesterday mornfug at half- 
past nine. After a devotional service, the Chair- 
man for the year, Mr. Henry Richard, M.P., took 
the chair. There was a very large attendance of 
delegates in the body of the chapel. The upper 
i — also well filled with the oe 

i mongst present were v. 
yo Raleigh, — * Dr. * — * Dr. 
ow Dr. Allon, v. Newman 
Hall, Charles Reed, Mr. 8. Morley, M. P., Mr. 


K Jenkirs, M. P., Mr. Edward Baines, the * 
. Crostield, jun., Mr. W. R. 


A. Hannay, Mr. 


been able to complete their tasks, and therefore the i 


— —-— 


Dale, the Rev. W. Cuthbertson, the Rev. J. F. B 
Tinling, the Rev. T. Gilfillan, Ko. 21. 

The Cnamuax then delivered his inangural 
address, the greater part of which will be found in 
our Supplement. It was received with cordial 
applause. 

REFERENCE COMMITTEE, 

The Rev. A. Hannay announced that the follow- 
ing gentlemen had been selected as the Reference 
Committee :--Mr. James Scrutton, Mr. F. J. 
Hartley, Mr. E. Grimwade, Mr, Isaac Briggs, the 
Rev. A. Thomson, the Rev. Dr. Mellor, and the 
Rev. Dr. Raleigh. 


| COMMITTEE. 

The Rev. A. Hannay stated that the scrutineers 
had made up the ballot of the preceding evening, 
aud the committee had been selected. The rev. 
gentleman then read the names. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTEMPERANCE. 

The Rev. A. Hannay said the special com- 
mittee appointed on the subject of intemperance 
had made a report which e 
and circulated, and therefore there wo be no 
W to read it. 

_ Mr. WILIA CRO D then moved the follow- 
ing resolution on the report, namely :— 

That the Assembly, regarding the Report of tho 
Special Committee on Intemperance as a document of 
great importance, commends it to the candid and 
— — 2 . churches, 5 instruots 

e committee to take such steps as may be necessary 
to bring it directly under their notice, . 

He rejoiced that the eloquent made at the 
Bradford assembly had resulted in the appointment 
of a committee. The committee was composed of 
sixteen gentlemen selected in equal proportions 
from the two parties holding opposite upon 
the question. A consideration of the report itself 
would show the justice of the selection, and the 
report now submitt 1 would, he hoped, be 
as a very moderate one. Owing to the! 
of valuable evidence collected by the two 
Convocation, the statistics 3 
judges, governors of gaols, su nts of 
asylums, and 8, it was unne- 
cessary to make any further inquiry on 
sub and to e the report to the condition 
of the churches of their own order in relation to it. 
This was done by means of a series of questions ad - 
dressed to the ministers. The first 


perance, 
such discipline had exercised in 243 
cases, and not exercised in 215. As to the 


uestion whether intemperance was 6 common 

— defection, 

noes. On the question whether a though 

not an intemperate use of intoxicating drinks bas 

resulted in a hi ce to spi life, 340 answers 

were Yes” and 147 No.“ On the question 
that ouths of Chris 


and 397 negati —— 
| ve 
e 
uiry exce 

years ago. The character uf theanswers 
1 it really was, It 
bered that the statistics were not those 
ness generally, but of intem 

regard to their own churches. 

the answers showed that absolute 


it. The large number of 340 answers 
mative that the babitual moderate use of intozi- 
cating drinks was a hindrance to spiritual life 
very formidable, and it would beseen that there was 
almost @ unanimous opinion that reformation 

be — 4 to total 


from d was to 


offered with that object wherever practicable. 
further recommendation of the committee dealt 
with the question of legislation, more especially 
with repect to t2e increase of licensed houses, and 
the deworalising connection between public-bouses 
and places of awusement. It urged the general and 
more stringent crying out of the existing laws 
with regard to licensed houses. The report further 
advocated the formation of temperance societies, 
the advantage of which organisations am 
testimony oe adduced. There were alread 

10 temperance associations, w 
wo 1 better work if their sphere 

The question of popular amuse- 
ments was considered as with 
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the sabject of alcohol by Dr. Richardson, who had 

the subject with such enthusiasm as might 
almost lay him open to the charge of fanaticism. 
But his deductions had been confirmed by men of 
eminence such as Dr. Acland, Dr. Rolleston, Dr. 
Parkes, Sir Benjamin Brodie, Sir Henry Thompson, 
and Dr. Gull. In many cases, however, no amount 
of lecturing would bave any effect, but it would be 
necessary that a helping hand should be held out 
to the drunkard. would ask whether this 
question did not concern every one present’? It 
had been supposed that alcohol was of use in cases 
of sevére strain, whether of bodily labour or of 
brain work; but there were the most striking 
illustrations of endurance in respect to both with- 
out its use, In conclusion, the speaker contended 
that the whole existence of their churches, and 
the spiritual life and prosperity of their members, 
an upon the eradication of this monstrous 
e (Cheers. ) 

The Rev. W. CurnsEertson, of Bishops Stortford, 
in — te resolution, said it was the wish of 
the commi that the report should receive a 
prayerful consideration, and that there should 
come out of it some real action, not going to ex- 
tremes on one side, but that at least Christian men 
and Christian churches should fairly consider their 
duty in relation to this great question. There 
would be no difference, he thought, as to this being 
an important question, and it was great enough to 
call for all their width of thought and for the exer- 
cise of all their Christian spirit. If they could 

et thorough accord of opinion on this subject, 

y — be doing one of the greatest 
things they could do for the advancement 
of the kingdom of God on this earth. 
It would be a subject for consideration what they 
had done in the past and what they could do in the 
future, and he thought it would be a very good 
text upon which to preach sermons as to the action 
to be taken. There would be very little difference of 
opinion as to the closing on the Lord's Day of all 

ublic-houses and beershops, and they would all be 
or the limitation of the hours during which liquor 
could be sold, and for the suppression of music-halls 
and dancing-rooms, which were among the greatest 
curses of the land. There would also be united in 
opinion as to the necessity of the inspection of 
licensed houses for the purpose of seein 
that the present laws were properly carri 
out. Another point to be considered was the 
improvement in the sanitary condition of the homes 
of the poor and the purification of their amusements, 
and if the church would take up that question they 
would do great service. (Cheers.) 


Mr. Samvue. Morrey, M. P., said he was thankful 
to be able to stand up and support this resolution. 
He did not wish to use intemperate language to 
those who differed with him, but he could not 
look —— the discussion of this question in this 
assembly without recognising the immense influence 
they t exercise througbout England. He did 
not to know more of the condition of the 
a than any gentleman present, but it had been 

study to gather some impressions as to the 
condition of the cottages of the poor, and he was 
. to say that that point needed the in- 
uence of men who at present stood aloof from it. 
A memorial had been presented by 14,000 of the 
clergy of the Established Church, which had led to 
the appointment of a committee of the House of 
Lords on intem ce, and he should like to have 
seen a m from 14,000 Nonconformist mini- 
aters presented to the House of Commons with the 
same view, and then probably a committee of the 
Commons would have joined the House of Lords 
in their investigations. The members of that 
Union had not only an influence over the work- 
ing classes, but over a vast nutaber of the middle 
amongst whom he had a great fear that 
the late commercial prosperity had led to much 
luxury. He believed that the drinking habits of 
the latter class,were largely on the increase, although 
he was not aware that there was any increase in 
what was — as . —. boar 
urge upon vocates of temperance that if the 
* total abstinence they must themselves, °c 

e did, totally abstain. They must practise what 
they 4 and become examples to others. 
(Hear, hear.) Many years ago he was chal- 
lenged, when advocating temperance, as to whether 
be was a total abstainer, and he was obliged 
to confess that he was not, but he made up his mind 
that from that hour he would become a total 


abstainer ; and, although he was one of the hardest- 


worked men in London, he found that he wanted 
nothing stronger than good, honest water. (Hear, 
hear.) This question of temperance would be found 
to be a great power in their ministry, if they were 
earnest on the subject. He had presented nearly 
8,090 copies of the sermon by the Rev. Basil 
Wilberforce, entitled ‘‘Sound an Alarm !” which 
was a noble appeal to the patriotism and citizenship 
of Englishmen, and he commended the pamphlet to 
all present. (Cheers. ) 

The Rev. Evstace Conver observed that the 
report was eminently practical and fair, both in its 
statements and tions, and as the question of 
Sunday closing had been mentioned, he wished to 
say a petition had been 13 on the subject, 
and he would like the chairman to sign it in the 
name of the meeting, and he would simply move a 
rider to the resolution authorising that the petition 
be signed in the manner he had suggested. 
Pee — 

. EDWARD BAINES, in seconding the 
of Mr. Conder, said, as a member of the commit - 


tee, he must assure the meeting that the report | 


was an honest one, and they might read it over 
and over again with absolute confidence in its 
truthfulness, impartiality, and candour. He 
rejoiced to know that the Union had resolved, 
in imitation of other Christian bodies, to 
ally the great principles of religion with those of 
temperance, believing as he did che spirit and pre- 
cept of the Gospel to be the strongest means which 
could be employed in putting down the greatest 
scourge of this country, the greatest sin and the 
greatest enemy to religion, education, morality, and 
public „ and happiness. (Cheers. ) Almost 
every religious denomination already had its tem- 

rance societies, which were doing active work. 
Phere was a great error prevalent among a few 
persons that total abstainers seemed to put total 
abstinence in the place of spiritual religion, without 
considering that it was a fatal error to do so, but in 
his opinion it was a very great mistake to suppose 
that that fatal error prevailed to any appreciable 
extent. (Hear, hear.) To show that it was a great 
mistake to suppose that there was anything in 
total abstinence to prejadice persons against re- 
ceiving religion, he might draw attention to a pam- 
phlet issued by Miss Sarah Robinson, the founder 
of the Soldiers’ Institute at Portsmouth, entitled, 
** Christianity and Teetotalism ; a Voice from the 
Army.” That lady was at the head of all the 
temperance associations of the army, which in- 
eluded between 10,000 and 11,000 men, 7,000 of 
whom were with our army in India, where the 
temptations were exceedingly great. She said in 
a passage in her pamphlet :— 

In the army total abstinence goes hand-in-hand with 
religion. I do not say that every abstainer is a Chris- 


tian, but it isa matter of course awong soldiers that 


every Christian should bea total abstainer. I have met 
927 two who were not, and the exception proves the 
rule. 
Similar evidence was given by Miss Weston, of 
Devonport, founder of the Sailors’ Home there, and 
of total abstinence societies in 130 of the Queen’s 
ships, numbering no less than 7, 000 members. He 
(Mr. Baines) was a decided total abstaioer, and, 
although he treated with every respect those who 
conscientiously differed from him, yet he saw no 
chance of effecting the object they all had in view 
except by going to the root of the evil and sup- 
pressing the liquor traffic by means of the spread 
of totel abstinence opinions. 

The resolution, with the petition, was then 
adopted. 

THE OPIUM TRAFFIC. 

The Rev. J. F. B. TIxIINd (Reading), moved: 

That the Assembly deplores the continuance, up to 
the present time, of the opium trade with China, and 
regarding it, even in its legalised form, as a grievous 
wrong to that country, and most injurious to the repu- 
tation of Great Britain, as seriously hindering the work 
of Christian missions, restraining the natural develop- 
ment of commerce, and tendir g to foster in the minds 
of the Chinese Government a spirit of resentment, is 
of opinion that a change in English polioy in d to 
it is urgently needed, and that the Ministers and other 
representatives of the Co tional Churches should 
endeavour to bring about such a change by using their 
influence for the formation of an intelligent and righteous 
public opinion on the subject. 
He hoped the Union would join in unanimously 
and emphatically condemning the immorality of 
the opium trade, Four hundred millions of Chinese 
were suffering from. this traffic. The East India 
Company commenced the traffic, but since 1834 
the English were 2 for its continuance, 
and in 1868 it was legalised. Three wars had 
arisen out of the traffic, which was slowly destroy- 
ing the political, social, and moral capacities of the 
Chinese. One means by which the difficulty might 
be met in India would be by the encouragemeng, 

igation which would produce such a change in 
nie, and avoid all the disastrous famines, that 
the Government would no longer want the present 
revenue derived from the opium cultivation. If 
they were to have sermons on 8 why 
not have sermons on this subject also 


The Rev. G. GILFILLAN (Croydon), in seconding 
the resolution, said he was more a witness than an 
advocate, In 1848, fresh from college and enthu- 
siastic for the conversion of China, he went out and 
found on arriving there an enemy to the Gospel, 
more potent than echolastic Confucianism and 
idolatrous Bhuddism, in the deadly drug which was 
destroying the Chinese body and soul. It was 
appalling to find that under the flag of 
2 the ot 1 freedom and right, 
the smuggli e drug was goi on, 
with — of poisoning myriads of 84 
If he ventured to speak out on the subject there, 
he was met by the frown of the venerable or the 
scowl of the stern British merchant. He could 
not, and did not now, understand why on this 
question the word should be mum!“ if anyone 
wished to be thought a pleasant fellow. He had 
visited the opium-smoking dens and seen terrible 
sights, a hundred times worse than those which 
resulted from gin-drinking in this country. No 
language could exaggerate its evil. It crippled our 
legitimate commerce, it swept its victims b 
myriads into an untimely grave, it embittered the 
whole of the Chinese against the English, and was 
an obstacle to the path of the missionary. 

The Rev. Dr. MULLENS, in supporting the resolu- 
tion, said that in rr N this question they were 
dealing with a matter which ran thoroughly parallel 
with the uestion of imtemperance in this country. 
In China the evil was a mighty one ; the fascination 
of opium-smoking being 80 great, that no one who 
began the habit could ever leave it off. The habit 


was gaining ground amongst the literati and 


ties, li 


scholars, and also among the official world. There 
were two points to which attention ought to be 
given: what could be done in China? and what 
could we do in India? By the treaties with China, 
the liberty of China to deal with the question was 
gone; and he thought the House of Commons 
should be distinctly petitioned, that when 
an o wimg | ‘offered to revise the trea- 

iberty should be given to the Chinese 
to deal with this que:tion as the Chinese 
Government thought best. In regard to India, Lord 
Lawrence and Sir William Muir had acknowledged 
that the present relations between the Indian 
Government and the production of opium could not 
be defended. The trade began with the East India 
Company, and had been inherited by the Govern- 
ment, and the point to be urged on the Government 
would be that it should retire as soon as possible 
from its connection with the opium production, and 
put it on the same footing as the manufacture of 
whisky in this country. (Cheers. ) 

The CHAIRMAN, in putting the resolution, said 
the Government had admitted that the opium 
traffic was immoral, and the public must see that 
the Government did not put 
(Hear, hear. ) 

The resolution was then carried. 


SYMPATHY WITH MR. GLADSTONE, 

Mr. R. W. DAL, M. A., of Birmingham, then 
moved :— 

That this meeting records its ** appreciation of the 
noble and courageous devotion to the cause of righteous- 
ness and freedom and generous self-sacrifice ani chival- 
rous spirit which has characterised the action of the 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone in relation to the Eastern policy 
of this country ; and at the same time rejoices in the 
influence he has exerted in eliciting so unparalleled a 
manifestation of public opinion against any attempt 
to lend the moral or material support of this nation to 
a despotism guilty of the crimes which have disgraced 


the Government of Turkey, and which must discredit 
its allies. 


He said that that resolution had been substituted 
for the petition to the House of Commons which 
stood on the agenda, in consequence of the proceed- 
ings in the House of Commons on the previous 
evening. He did not know the reasons which led 
Mr. Gladstone to withdraw half of the resolutions © 
he had put down on the paper, and he was quite 
sure that if Mr. Gladstone had retained the whole 
of the resolutions he would have received a large 


ance above morality. 


measure of support from the country. (Hear, hear.) 


The two resolutions that now remained simply 
pledged them to this—that Turkey had lost 
all claim. on the material or moral support of 
this country. Doubtless it was a great matter to 
bring the whole of the Liberal party to that point, 
but, in sayiog that, they were pronouncing by im- 
plication one of the heaviest possible censures that 
could be pronounced on any great political section 
of this country. (Hear, hear.) It was a humiliation, 
and perhaps a surprise, that the Liberal party had 
consented to take that position, but Mr. Gladstone 
seemed to attach immense importance to com- 
mitting the whole party to that point. The 
Resolutions, however, in their present form would 
meet an immediate possible danger—(Hear, 
hear)—because, notwithstanding what Mr. Cross 
might say, the reply of Lord Derby to the Russian 
Circular justified honest anxiety and alarm with 
regard to the course the Government were likely to 
pursue. (Applause.) Mr. Cross had repudiated on 
the part of the Government any claim of Turkey 
upon our material or moral support; but that did 
not remove our apprehensions, because during the 
Crimean war it was then said that Turkey had no 
claim upon ué, and it was alleged that the reason 
why we fought was to protect our own in- 
terests in the East; and if we were to 
find ourselves fighting again by the side of 
Turkey, no doubt the same reasons would be 
given for such a course. But he should look for- 
ward to such a possibility with the very deepest 
dismay and honest anguish when he remembered 
the appalling story of Turkish cruelty and oppres- 
sion— (cheers)—which roused England last autumn 
and filled the whole country with the fiercest in- 
dignation. He could conceive no deeper humilia- 
tion coming upon this country than being com- 
pelled, in support of its own interests, to perpe- 
tuate such a despotism as that of Turkey. Noman 
who ever travelled in any part of Turkey came home 
with any other feeling than that of profound disgust 
and indignation at the crimes of the Turkish 
Government. But it was no new thing for Turkey 
to be guilty of such oppression. After the 
Crimean war closed there were hopes of reform in 
the administration of Turkey; but, although more 
than twenty # swe had by, our hopes had 
not been fulfilled, and he must be amongst the 
most credulous of mankind who would suppose 
that the present Government of Turkey bad more 
energy to accomplish those reforms than its pre- 
decessors. He was convinced that the condition 
of Turkey must go on from worse to worse, and 
that some day the catastrophe must come; 
and that consequently any goveroment which 


y | lent support to Turkey would only delay that 


catastrophe and still further aggravate the present 
condition of things inthe meantime. With every 
disposition to cherish a faith in some members of 
the present Government he found it impoesible to 
place contidence in their administration as a whole. 
All their intentions with regard to averting the 
present war and securing guarantees for the better 
overnment of the Christian subjects of Turkey had 
n frustrated, and opportunities had been neg- 
lected. One of the greatest opportunities the 
Government had was missed and lost when it refused 
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to take part with the great Powers of 24 
in 


in the concerted action proposed in the Ber 
Memorandum. He sympathised with the chair- 
man in desiring to determine international disputes 
by arbitration instead of war; but in order to do 
that there must be an international police to enforce 
that arbitration, When the Berlin Memorandum 
roposed a course the Government shrank from it. 
ith regard to Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions he 
deeply regretted that the whole of the Liberal 
party could not commit itself to them —- (great 
cheering )—because, whilst the first two Resolutions 
told the Government what they ought not 
to do, they gave no ray of hope to 
the miserable victims of Turkish oppression, 
whereas the third and fourth resolutions indicated 
a positive policy. (Hear, hear.) But whatever 
their + ag might be with regard to these Resolu- 
tions they ought to express their gratitude and ad- 
miration for the magniticent services which Mr. 
Gladstone has rendered to the country. (Great 
cheering.) He believed that Mr. Gladstone had 
been one of the greatest preachers of righteousness 
that God ever sent, and that his Christian fellow-men 
were bound to recognise what he had done 
for the kingdom of Heaven by appealing 
to the conscience of the nation to clear 
itself from all complicity with the crimes of which 
the Turkish Government had been guilty. Whilst 
he admired the magnificent genius of Mr. Glad- 
stone, he almost forgot that genius in the simplicity 
and courage with which he had consecrated him- 
self to a great moral object ; and in the services 
which he has just rendered he had manifested, if 
possible, more nobly than ever before, those moral 
and religious elements which, beyond his genius, 
constitute the secret of the power that he exercises 
over the hearts of his fellow countrymen, (Loud 


cheers. 

The Rev. Dr. ALLON, in seconding the resolution, 
said the voice of warning uttered throughout the 
country, and which Mr. Gladstone had lifted in the 
aimple cause of righteousness, had done more than 
all the diplomacy of Governments could achieve, 
and we were bound to honour Mr. Gladstone, be- 
cause he had spoken in utter disregard of all per- 
sonal considerations. He had not been Ae 
considerations of consistency, but had done that 
which he thought right under the circumstances in 
which we are placed, whilst the sentiments of Eng- 
land had responded to his appeal with an intensity 
such as rarely, if ever before, had been exhibited 
in the history of our country. He regretted, how- 
ever, that Mr. Gladstone had been induced by any 
considerations whatever to modify his Resolutions. 
(Loud cheers.) It was not only necessary to ex- 
press. our intense disapprobation of the misrule of 
Turkey so far as the Christian provinces were 
concerned, but it was equally essential that we 
should avow our determination to use all means 
that might be wisely and righteously practicable to 
secure for those provinces a better administra- 
tion in the future. Mr. Cross ventured to say 
on the previous evening that the public meetings 
in this country had been got up by some occult 
machinery which he imagined to exist, but of which 
no one else ever heard. As far as he (Dr. Allon) 
knew, the feeliog of the last week had been as 
spontanevus as the feeling which was exhibited in 

e autumn of last year. We had a right to say, 
with Mr. Gladstone, that the wrongs which Turkey 
had inflicted upon her Christian provinces should 
come to an end. We had a moral right and a 
political right to say so, but that did not imply that 
we were in some Quixotic way to be the redressers 
of all the wrongs of all the governments in the 
world. We were bound to interfere in this case of 
the Turks by considerations which were special 
and urgent. In the first place, our conduct during 
the Crimean war had helpe.l to give power to 
Turkey to continue the wrong she had committed, 
and in the next place, at the conclusion of the 
Crimean war, Turkey entered into direct stipula- 
tion with Eogland and France that she would do 
justice to her Christian populations ; therefore we 

ad a perfect right to insist that the present mis- 
government should cease. (Hear, bear.) 

The Rev. Dr. KALEIGH, in supporting the re- 
solution, said he was perfectly sure t there 
would be no permanent peace in Europe until we 
had gone to the root of all this trouble and disease, 
The trouble ef in Turkey; and not in Russia, 
and it continued in Turkey, and where the disease 
was, there must the cure be worked. (Hear, hear.) 
So long as the present state of things continued 
there could not be peace. It might be called 

ace, but he called it war—war of the worst 


ind —( Hear, hear)—and when they contemplated. 


horrors like these running along through the ages, 
there was a sense of relief even in the terrors and 
the horrors of the battle-field, because there was 
some hope that out of the latter better things might 
some day come. 

The Rev. J. G. RoGers expressed his carnest 
sympathy with the resolution, and cleared away 
some of the misapprehensiens with regard to the 
action of the Nonconformists on this question. They 
were not allied with Mr. Gla’s‘one because they 
expected any help from him on another great ques- 
tion—that of disertablishment. They knew Mr. 
Gladstone too well to suppose that he would for a 
moment purchase the support of the united Noncon- 
formists of England 
2 time came Mr. Gladstone would undoubtedly 


isestablish the Church if he lived. (Cheerr.) 


When the conviction came on Mr. Gladstone that 
it was the ri 


t thing to do he would do it, but no 
support of the Nonconformists would induce him to 


„ hear)—-but, when the | to 


speak a single word or take a single step till that 
time came, (Hear, hear.) The fact — 8 Glad - 
stone’s conduct had touched the hearts of Noncon- 
formists as no other statesman had ever done before 
—(Hear, hear)—and that was the reason they ren- 
dered to him their hearty loyalty. (Cheers.) 


The CHAIRMAN said that he thought a little un- 
fair advantage had been taken of him. wom. ppl 
It would necessarily be supposed he should say 
something of e, but in this feverish atmosphere 
—(lauzhter)—and with the bellicose propensities of 
John Bull around him, he thought it was not a 
very favourable opportunity for the still small 
voice” of peace to be heard. (Renewed laughter.) 
There was a little disposition in English assemblies 
to glorify Oliver Cromwell, but he preferred to 
take Jesus Christ as his model. (Hear, hear.) 
He believed that Christ and His apostles 
did a far nobler and more lasting work 
than Oliver Cromwell and his Ironsides, and it was 
a little surprising in a Christian assembly like this 
how the memory and spirit and priociples of Jesus 
Christ were put aside so easily. (Cries of No, 
no.”) He was happy, however, to be able to put 
this resolution with cordial concurrence in its 
sentiments. No man could condemn more than he 
did the execrable Government of the Turk; but 
these Turkish atrocities were no new revelation to 
him, because twenty-five years ago he published a 
pamphlet, in which he endeavoured to persuade his 
countrymen that in fighting the battles of Turke 
they were fighting for brutality, barbarism, an 
blood. (Cheers.) The atrocities of Bulgaria were 
insignificant com totheatrocities of Scio, where 
in ten days 40,000 Greek men, women, and children, 
perished by sword and by fire; and where 7,000 
who had fled to the mountains and came back under 
the promise of amnesty, guaranteed by England, 
France, and Austris, were every one butchered by 
the Turks. But all the excitement which prevailed 
now against Turkey was nothing in comparison 
with the fury and enthusiasm that existed on behalf 
of Turkey twenty - ſive years ago. Lord Palmerston 
then declared that no country in the world had 
made such p as Tarkey in the previous 
thirty years, the believed him, and would 
listen to no one who lifted up his voice on the other 
side. He was delighted to see a ch now. 
But what did land gain by the Crimean 
war? It cost a million of human lives, and the 
only thing F wy was to prolong the 3 of 
Turkey to afflict its Christian subjects. Therefore 
those who went so wildly into that war, ought to 
be a little modest now when le were looking 
forward to another. (Cheers. hile approving 
this resolution, he could not have approved one 
endorsing the whole of Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions, 
because he believed they would have committed the 
country to a policy which would have thrown the 
whole Turkish Empire in a state of anarchy upon 
our hands. It would have involved a military 
occupation, and the undertaking of its whole admini- 
stration, which would bea cor task, and enough 
to make anyone fall back from it in dismay. But 
this resolution expressed admiration for what Mr. 
Gladstone had done, and so far he cordially con- 
curred in it. 

The Rev. NEwMAN HA. said be was ashamed 
to say he was one of those who went with the 


ar tide in the Crimean War, but he had. 


me a penitent. It might be also that Mr. 
Gladstone had some regre to 


t for that war, though he 
might be able to justify it by the highest tical 
reasons. But for that war Turkey would have 
fallen to the ground. Let the delegates, on their 
return to the country, hold meetings in every 
parish, and whatever opinions they might express 
on Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions, let them declare 
that on no consideration whatever should this country 
engage in war, the result of which might in any de- 
gree prop up Turkey. (Cheers) The rev. gentleman 
then alluded to the dispatch of Lord Derby as cal- 
culated to lead to war. with Russia, but advised 
the country to be resolate against such a course. 
He condemned the Government of Tarkey and the 
vices of the ple in the most forcible terms, and 
said if we fought for Turkey we should lose our 
character, and losing our character we should lose 
all, but keeping our character we should keep all 
things that were worth having. (Cheers. ) 

The Rev. E. Wurre protested against the state- 
ment that the teaching of our Lord Jesus was set 
aside in this Union on the question of peace, as no 
command of the New Testament forbade force in 
connection with the 3 and the 
commands as to peace related to private life only. 

The resolution was then carried by acclamation, 
and the Assembly adjourned to Friday morning, 
2 the session will be continued in the Memorial 


The Porte has officially notified its intention to 
— the whole of the Russian coast in the Black 


The Cologne Gazette says that the Russian 
Government has becn promised the benevolent 
neutrality of Germany on the condition that Russia 
makes no territorial acquisition in Europe. 

It will be seen from an advertisement elsewhere, 
that a new Exchange has been opeved in Coleman- 
street, City, which offers some special conveniences 
business men. 
The directors of the Sovereign Life Office at their 
r reported a material advance 
in new during the — year, and declared a 
dividend of 54 per cent. Particulars will be found 
in an advertisement elsewhere. 


| was the present circulation of the Turkish 


Anniberzurg Meetings. 
— 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The seventy-third annual meeting of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society was held at Exeter Hall 
on Wednesday, May 2. The Earl of Shaftesbury 
presided, and was supported by His Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol, the Bishop of St. Asaph, the Bishop of 
Melbourne, the Bishop of Bathurst, Bisho 
Crowther, the Bishop of Guildford, Bisho Alford, 
Bishop Ryan, Lord Denman, Lord Cottesloe, Earl 
Fortescue, the Hon, A. Kinnaird, M. P., Sir J. H. 
Kennaway, M.P., A. McArthur, Esq., M.P., the 
Rev. Canon Wilkinson, the Rev. Prebendary 
Auriol, the Rev. J. P. Chown, the Ven. Archdeacon 
Prest, the Rev. Dr. Forbes (of Paris), the Rev. Dr. 
Nolan, the Rev. Dr. Raleigh, the Rev. W. E. 
Cousins, the Rev. C. J. Gl H. Pownall, 


the Rev. W. Bruck, Joseph Hoare, Esq., C. J. 
* ay Esq., the Rev. W. Braden, and other 
influential ministers and laymen. 


A portion of 
Scripture having been read, prayer was offered by 
the Rev. ©. Jackson, one of the honorary 
secretaries. 
The Rev. S. B. Bercne read an abstract of the 
report. It stated that the committee had endea- 
voured to le to a vast extent with the work 
before them—to withdraw from no field already 
occupied, but to enter on such fresh openings as 
God's providence had nted. From the first 
rumour of hostilities in Servia, the committee were 
in communication with their agent, Mr. Edward 
Millar. It was soon discovered that strangers 
would not be allowed to follow the army, and 
therefore it was necessary to await the conse- 
uences of the strife and to minister to the suf. 
erers, Two experienced Christian men were 
detached for the work, in the or ee of 
which no difference was made between and 
Servians. (Cheers.) Upwards of 4,000 copies of 
the Scriptures were . free, and the circulation 
of the Austrian Agency was raised to 144,000, or 
27,000 copies above the issue of 1875. In B 
the rs were for some months unable to 
travel with safety to their lives, and in cases where 
— ran the risk, the condition of the people made 
Bible work almost im ble. The Central Relief 
Committee at Constan le paid those colporteurs 
the high compliment of g@them to administer 
the relief, and the offer was because 
it was thought it would better prepare the 
way for the subsequent circulation of the 
Holy Scriptures, In to Servia and 
Roumania, they were little known until a 
year “go they started into notoriety. Then it 
was asked, Has no one been working there for 
Christ?” And in reply it was found that this 
society had been e for the last 88 in 
giving the people‘of those countries the — 
in their own tongu ug in one case 50,000 
and in the other 100,000 copies up to the end of 
1875. They had carried their work not only into 
those States, but into Bosnia, Herzegovina, and 
almost ＋ Pg the Turkish Empire. In 
aa rt had been made in td to the 
towns in the line of the Suez Canal. 28,000 copies 


* 
but that was only a tenth of the Russian cir- 
culation, which was 303, in 1875, and 275,000 
last year. Attention having been called to the 
army in Bessarabia, it was resolved to reduce the 
price to the soldiers to one-half, confining the 
Zn. The work bags in Senaaby, 064 18000 4 

© wor anuary, and 13, 

were soon 8 One of the officers t 
700 copies for his men, and the last news was that 
additional col rs had been employed, and that 
the sales had exceeded 80,000 copies. Nothing 
could — * 88 the willingness of the 7 * 
rities e preliminary a ents, an 

it was now 22. that colporteurs would be allowed 
to accom 
made in regard to the forthcomiog Paris Exhibition, 
and space had been obtained for exhibiting the 
society's publications. Remembering the success 


of the society’s kiosk on a similar pre- 
viously, the committee had asked permission to 


erect a building in the exhibition grounds as a 
centre from which sales and gifts of the Holy Sorip- 
tares might be effected. t request had been 
t an excellent site which would answer 


The depots in France had been increased to ay. 


a year. 
had been 4,000 but in France npwards of 40,000. 
The entire oi o ilation of the German A 
copies. At this moment t 


pany the army. Great efforts had been 
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two schoolmasters had been fined, and afterwards 
the agent of the society at Madrid was ordered to 
obliterate the sign over his depot. He removed it 
on oneſ side, fand was then ordered to obliterate it 
on the other, and to remove the books from the 
windows, He declined, but the authorities went 
and painted out his sign themselves. An eminent 
1 lawyer had been consulted as to the legality 
of these proceedings under the Article of the Con- 
stitution relating to public manifestations, but he 
declined to bind himself to any interpretation of 
the Article, on the ground that it might be con- 
strued to mean whatever the Government of the 
day liked. For a short time it was feared that col- 
porteurs would be entirely suppressed, but now it 
was a matter for hearty thanksgiving that the 
were allowed to pursue their way, and that their 
number was about to be added to, while there bad 
been an increase of sixteen per cent. in the circula- 
tion. Belgium, Holland, Denmark, and Norway, 
all showed an increase, ranging from 3,000 to 5,000 
copies. In Portugal and Sweden there had been 
a corresponding decrease, but in the former there 
had been a change of agency, and in the latter the 
people had long been well supplied with the Scrip- 
tures. In Italy, instead of concentrating their 
agency on the single city of Rome, the society had 
distributed it all over the land, and in the valleys 
of Piedmont and other parts twenty-eight colpor- 
teurs had circulated over 24,000 copies of the Bible. 
In Africa they had supplied such editions as 
were likely to be useful, and in cases where the 
language of the nations was uncertain, they had 
aided their missionary brethren in the preparation 
of suitable versions. Bishop Crowther and Sir W. 
Muir would speak, the former as to the work in 
Madagascar, and the latter as to those useful Indian 
auxuliaries which circulated so many copies annu- 
ally. Whilst operations were being extended in 
Persia and Japan, the circulation in China showed 
a diminution. The missionaries had found the evil 
of giving away the Scriptures, and had resolved to 
adhere generally to the principle of sale. Of course 
the first effect of that would be to check the circu- 
lation, but when people understood that the Bible 
was a book worth paying for, and that all but the 
oorest were expected to contribute something for 
it, i¢ would rise in their estimate and come into 
active * omg hep se sony of * * tbe Malay 
Archipelago were being prepared, and what they 
might be expected to become was shown by the case 
of the South Sea Islands, were thousands of volames 
were now imported. In South America, the agency 
at Buenos Ayres had been conducted with great 
vigour, and one colporteur had just completed a 
eat journey over the Rocky Mountains to the 
ndes, The colporteurs at Brazil had been hin- 
dered by many causes, the chicf of which were 
NN poverty, and indifference. New depots 
been opened at Chili and Venezuela, in hopes 
that the nt contest of the people of those 
p'aces with the Church of Rome wight induce them 
to welcome the pure Word of God. A new agency 
had been appointed in Mexico, but, owing to the 
atate of revolution existing there, comparatively 
few copies had been sold. In the far North-West, 
the Scriptures had been supplied to the Indians. 
In the society received cordial support, and 
the same might be said of most of the auxi- 
liaries in Australasia and the West Indies. . The 
society received an award for the publications 
they exhibited at the Philadelphia Exhibition, 
although their primary object in sending there was 
only to aid the American Bible Society. (Applause. ) 
At the forthcoming Caxton celebration the committee 
had also . to exhibit their publications. 
For the Parent Committee the year had been passed 
amid incessant Jabour, without a word of disa 
ment, or any breach except that made by death. At 
home the committee had refused no well-authenti- 
cated application for help, and scarcely a meeting 
passed without considerable grants being made to 
schools, hospitals, sailors, emigrants, sufferers, &c. ; 
and the most recent case had been the grantof a Bible 
to each of the Welsh miners, (Loud applause.) 
During the year, aid to the extent of 515“. had 
been rendered to the Bible-women, who were 
working with so much success in London. There 
had been during the year a slight decrease in the 
business at home not quite made up by the increase 
abroad, The total issue at home and abroad had 
been 2,670,742 copies, or within 12,000 of the year 
1875. That brought he the total issues of the 
Society since its establishment to 79, 103,465 copies. 
Last year the total receipts were 222,000/,, and 
the expenditure 211,000. This year the income 
has sunk to 206,978/. 17s. 7d, whilet the 
outlay had been 212,408/. 12s. lld.; thus the 
surplus of 11,000/., which they had last year, 
was this year chap into a deficiency of 
50001. The increase of expenditure was accounted 
for by new work entered on last May and 
which, when properly developed, would involve a 
larger charge than now ** The contribu- 
tions from auxiliaries and annual subscriptions 
were 66,981/., as against 67,014/. in 1875, showinga 
decrease of less than 344 It was extremely satie- 
factory to find that, in a year of commercial de- 
pression, their chief source of income had practi- 
cally maintained its previous level ; and, upon the 
whole, the financial statement showed every reason 
for encouragement. 22 It showed the 
continued interest taken by Christian people in the 
work of Bible circulation, and their confidence in 
the principles and method of this society, The 
committee, therefore, would confidently rely on 
friends at home and abroad for the means to carry 
out with efficiency the work pressing to be done 


for the glory of God. (Applause.) While men had 
been disputing as to the meaning of God’s Word, 
and the nature of its authority, the society had 
sought to spread the Word itself among all nations. 
Nevertheless, they had not been uninterested spec- 
tators of the conflict, and they would not have had 
heart to pursue their work but for the twofold con- 
viction that the Bible was the Word of God, and 
that its entrance did give light to the soul. In- 
creased energy was demanded in making known to 
mankind that gift of God, which all had a right to 
know, but which had been brought at present to 
comparatively so few. If they had any doubt as 
to the transformin wer of the Bible, their 
courage might well fail them in the task; but an 
experience wider than that which any similar 
movement could point to furnished overwhelming 
evidence that the written Word, illuminated by 


the Spirit of God, sufficed to lead men from 


the powers of darkness and translate them into 
the kingdom of His Son. Duty, therefore, bade 
them continue to circulate the Scriptures par- 
ticularly in those countries where the living 
teacber could not find access; that was parti- 
cularly the case in countries under the sway of 
the Roman Catholic Church, where Protestant 
teachers were rigorously excluded, and the only 


chance of spreading the truth was by circulating 
me of their 


the Bible without note or comment. 
Christian brethren had misunderstood the work of 
the society in that direction, and blamed them for 
circulating translations of the Vulgate, but the fact 
was that in many Roman Catholic countries the 
people had been led to believe that the other 
editions had been falsified for Protestant purposes, 
and, therefore, it was only by the sale of the 
Vulgate that they could be reached. The errors 
of the Vulgate were sometimes overstated, but even 
when so overstated they faded into insignificance 
by the side of the great mass of pure Gospel 
teaching which that translation comprised. The 
committee could not take on themselves the awful 
he ars 0 of saying to the Roman Catholics, 
„ Wse find certain flaws in this, the only Bible 
which you will accept, and therefore you must go 
without the Book altogether.” They might as 
soon refuse water to a dying man because it was 
not filtered, or bread to the starving because it was 
not made of the finest wheat. (Applause.) They 
must judge of the thing by its fruits, and the hatred 
of the priests to the circulation even of the Vulgate 
translation was itself a testimony to the value of 
the work. Not ali the objections levelled at them 
could persuade the committee against the circula- 
tion of those editions in countries where they had 
no chance of circulating the others. They desired, 
after their Lord’s own example, to be servants of 
all, and if they were to minister to Roman Catholic 
countries, the highest reasons. combined to support 
the course they had hitherto adopted. (Loud 
applause. ) 

The Archbishop of CanTERBURY, who wascordially 
received, in moving the adoption of the report, said 
that the Church of which he had the honour of being 
a minister took care that the Holy Scriptures 
should from begianing to end be read in the course 
of every year in every congregation of the Church 
of England in this kingdom. The Book, the 
whole Book, and nothing but the Book,“ they 
were bound to brin ore the people. There 
was no man calling himself a Christian who did 
not acknowledge the supremacy of the Word of 
God, Even those who said that the book hada 

ood deal in it that was dangerous, still did not 
— that it was the Word of God. From one end 
of Christendom to the other the Sacred Scriptures, 
as we them, were acknowledged as the 
Word of God. There was nocountry in Europe in 
which there was any great difficulty as to the free 
course of tbe Scriptures with tae exception of 
Bohemia. His grace, however, trusted that under 
the intelligent administration which at present 
guided the affairs of the Austrian Empire, which 
wan 80 different from that which prevailed some 
fifteen years ago, the difficulties would speedily 
disappear, and that there would be no country in 
Europe in which the Word of God would not have 
a free course. (Applause.) Speaking of the 
difficulties at home, bis grace said he had no fear 
of sceptical views of the Scripture making much 
progress. 1 pope He thought the Book 
might be trusted to speak for itself. 1t was not as 
if these traths were confined to this sentence or 
that; they breathed through it from one end to 
the other, and the only intelligible way of prevent- 
ing the doctrines of the Bible from finding their 
way into men’s hearts was to say that they would 
destroy the Book altogether, and that there was 
not a word of truth in it from beginning to end. 
Some alarm had been felt by uninstructed people 
because a right rev. brother of his and a somber of 
other persons were engaged in revising the transla- 
tion of these 2 He — a very 
— person saying m, So you are going to 

ave anew Bible?” He remembered shen thos in 
the days of Richard Bentley, when he proposed to 
give all gh — — 2. of 8 
people said, vou upset the w a 
of the nation.“ He had no such fears. Let the 
Bible be examined with the utmost minuteness, the 
most reverent criticism, let the light of day be 
poured upon e verse of it, and his faith in the 
Scriptures and the truth and glory of Him who 
delivered them was so great that he felt convinced 
that those doctrines which spoke to their souls 
would only come out more clearly the more the 
Book was examined. (Applause. ) 


Sir W1LL1AM Murx, in seconding the resolution, 


V May 9, 1877. 


said it was a great satisfaction to him to be present, 
because there were congregated on a common plat- 
term representatives from all the Protestant esta- 
blishments of England. About thirty years ago 
there was a Bible Society established in Agra, ani 
from that time he had had the honour of being 
connected with its operations, both in-that city 
and in Allahabad, to which it was subsequently 
transferred, and in Calcutta, where he had the 
honour of holding the office of vice-president of the 
society during the whole of his career in India, 
it. was of value to have a great society bebind 
them to regulate and give force and guidance, just 
as the fly-wheel governed the machinery to which 
it was attached, to the operations of that society 
in India. (Hear, hear.) Much work could be and 
was done in giving the Gospel to the 240,000,000 
of people in India. Throughout the whole of that 
vast country the way was clear. They had not to 
encounter the difficulties that had been met with 
in other parts of the world; for everywhere the 
Gospel could be put into the hands of the natives of 
India, not only in their own districts, but also in 
those of foreign potentates, there being no let or 
hindrance anywhere. (Hear, hear.) There was, 
however, a great work still remaining to be done, 
for although translations of the Scriptures had heen 
made in the language of some of the chief districts, 
there was yet much to be done in many parts of 
the country where translations are still wanted, 
and 2 perhaps all, of the translations already 
published, required to be perfected, for the work 
of translation is one of the most difficult that the 
human mind could accomplish. He might point 
out how the Bible compared in its ethics with the 
precepts of Islam, especially in matters relating 
to the social condition of the people. 


Polygamy, divorce, and female slavery have been 
perpetuated by the Koran. There was, no doubt, 
polygamy among the Jews before the time of our Saviour, 
but the simple words which He uttered, having once 
gone forth, swept polygamy from all Christian countries, 
and have had the effect of raising woman to the position 
she ought to hold. I might refer to the social inter- 
course of the sexes. In the Koran it is laid down in 
what way and at what times they may enter a house, in 
what way and at what times they may dine with each 
other, and whit relations may come to each other's 
dwellings, and it is also laid down that the w. men must 
wear certain veils, and must not appar unveiled before 
certain classes of their relatives, who are mentioned by 
name, Now, my lord, compare the teaching of Chris- 
tianity with this. Compare with this the general and 
not the vague principles which Christianity lays down, 
and which are capable of adjustment and adoption amon 
all nations and in all ages. Recall to your minds suc 
precepts as this—that the men are to treat the older 
women as mothers and the younger women as sisters. 
That is a beautiful precept which has adapted itse f to 
every country and to every age. Christianity teaches 
also tha, instead of veiling themselves, the women are 
to attire themselves in sobriety and modesty. It is 
from precepts such as these which Cbristiauity has 
given that women have been able to assume their pre- 
sent high position. Muhomet lays down in the Koran, 
in addition to the precept of polygamy, that husbands 
may chastise their wives if they are disubedien', and 
put them into separate apartments. (Laughter.) In 
an assembly where so large a portion of my audience 
consists of ladies, I would rather not say whether 
in some conditions of society this precept might 
be applicable or not. (Laughter.) What I wish 
to say is, that the beauty and wisdom of 
* appears in its laying down, not individual 
precep's dealing with matters of detail, but large 
principles which have eventuated in the elevation of 
women wherever Christianity is taught. (Cheers.) In 
point of fact that single verse about giving honour to 
the wife as to the weaker vessel, and being heirs toze- 
ther to the grace of heaven, bas done more to elevate 
women in Christendom than anything else. As I do 
not wish to weary you, I will only refer to one other 
point, and that is the question of slavery. This is men- 
tioned, as you are aware, in the Koran, which says 
that a man may have as many slaves, ma'e and female, 
as his right hand possesses fiugers. Now, slavery was 
in existence at the rise of Christianity, and it is 
nowhere laid down in the Bible that slavery is unlaw- 
ful. This is because the Bible has not attempted to 
law down rules for the civil administration of a country; 
it inte: feres not with the things that are Caesar's; but 
the principies and the spirit of the Gospel have bad the 
effect of abolishing slavery. I believe that these words 
of St. Paul, in which he said of Onesimus that he was 
to be treated not now as a servant, but above a servant 
as a brother beloved—have been the programme for 
the abolition of slavery for ever from the world, and I 
am glad to see our brother beloved (alluding to Bishop 
Crowther) sitting here with us to-day, (Cheers.) 
[hese are the great principles which Christianity lays 
down. 


On coming back to England after a long absence 
he was struck with two things—first, the general 
observance of Sunday as a day of rest; and, second, 
that he found the Bible everywhere. That society 
he regarded as the emblem ot liberty and freedom, 
and where their agents were they would be sure to 
find Christianity and the elevation of the human 
race. (Cheers. ) 

The Rev. J. P. Chowx, after comparing the 
meagre circulation of the Scriptures at the close of 
the last century with that of the present time, 
when the Bible was translated into 210 languages, 
and was circulated during the past year at the rate 


of fifteen copes per minute day and night, 


said that it was an infinite mercy that God 


22 us a written revelation in such a form that 


y its aid the Bible might not only be 
but reproduced and multiplied indefinitely, and 
cir to any extent, either as to the duration 
of successive years in time, or to the extent of sur- 
rounding space, among the populations of the earth. 
Th ve a celebration in connec- 


served, 


ey were about to 


tion with the printing press—that wonderful press 
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which surrounded them with all the orators, and 
2 and the statesmen, and the great men of 
all ages that had ever been, Thanks to the 
printing press, Plato lived in England and in Lon- 
don to-day to plead with them with his wondrous 
power as old; Homer sang his grand old song to-day 
amid all the clamour and turmoil of the working- 
day world around them, as in ancient Greece, in the 
days when first his fame was knowu; Newton 
lived amongst them in London to-day, taught the 
principles and laws of God's universe, and led 
them to kneel with reverence before the works of 
Him to whom they looked from nature up to 
nature’s God; to-day Milton lifted those sightless 
eyeballs of his to the eternal throne, and 
drank in streams of living inspiration that 
he poured out again in lofty descant upon 
the glorious themes of which be told; to-day 
Bunyan lived to tell them his grand old 
dream—(applause)—and Livingstone lived in the 
living page to tell the world of his sanctified de- 
votedness, the inspiration of the patience that 
sustained his soul, and the glowing, burning 
fervour in which, like another Baptist in the nine- 
teenth cen „ he was a voice in the wilderness ”’ 
tellin f Christ and the everlasting God. 
— If they rejoiced in the printing press 
in regard to these, how much more might they 

joice in it in regard to the inspiration of the 
Divine Word they desired to make known around 
them. It was the Bible for which their missionary 
societies existed, and which they sent to distant 


lands, and if ever Ethiopia was to stretch out her 


hands unto God,” it must be as it was with that 
Ethiopian they read of in the Acts of the Apostles, 
who not only went to Jesusalem to worship, but 
had the Bible in his ion, and read it by the 
— as he — . studied it in his daily life, 
and received the truth from its page by the teach- 
ing of Philip, the missionary whom God sent. 
There was the result then, and there should be the 
result still. (Applause.) Whatever other influences 
may gather around it, it was for the Bible that 
the pulpit was first reared, and it was as the pulpit 
was true to the Bible that it would deserve to be 
honoured. If but for one moment it forgot its 
solemn charge and proved recreant to the high 
trust, whatever might be substituted in the stead 
of God's word, ftom that moment her power was 
gone; but as long as she stood true to that trust, 
she stood founded on the Rock of Ages, and would 
be filled with Divine authority and clothed with 
Divine power. * — 

The Rev. W. E. Cousins, of Madagascar, moved 
the next resolution as follows :— 

That this meeting recognises with devout thankful- 
ness the many tokens of Divine ness by which the 
course of the British and F Bible Society has 
beeu marked during the past year; and whilst tracing 
in this a load call to renewed activity and zeal in this 
branch of God's service, would plead most earnestly 
that the Holy Spirit's influence may accompany the 
written Word wherever circulated, and make it effec- 
tual to the ingathering of many souls within the fold of 


t. 

He said that he had been for several years engaged 
in the revision of the Malagasy Bible, a work under 
taken with the approval of that society, and carried 
out at its ex , and he was glad to have the 
1 of acknowledging with deepest thanks 
their great indebtedness to that noble society for 
their long-continued co-operation and gifts, and they 
found that they had never over-taxed the liberality 
of the Bible Society. (Hear, hear.) If they 
rejoiced over the fact that the Gospel in Mada- 
7 had triumphed over the bitter hatred of a 
eathen Government, and that Christian faith was 
kept alive during a quarter-of-a-century of persecu- 
tion, if they rejoi that in these later years the 
Gospel had overthrown the old national idolatry 
of Madagascar, then he must be allowed to con- 
gratulate that society on being permitted to bear 
an honourable share in that great work. Referring 
to the early labours of missionaries in that 
island, he said that to David Jones and 
David Griffiths belonged the great honour 
of having prepared for the Malagasy people 
the first translation of the complete Bible—(ap- 
lause)—a work carried on and completed under 
immense disadvantages, for there was no written 
language, no literature, and no classics in that 
country. The Bible was completed in manuscript in 
1828, and the printing was completed in 1830, when 
the first edition of the New Testament, consisting 
of 3,000 copies, was presented to the people. Thus 
within ten years these men had mastered the lan- 
guage, and had so systematised ite orthography, 
that they had completed the preliminary transla- 
tion of the whole Bible, and they had printed an 
edition of 3,000 copies of the New Testament. All 
honour to the men to whom it was granted to do 
such a noble work. (Applause.) No sooner was 
the printing of the New Testament finished than 
the printing of the Old Testament was begun. That 
work proceeded month after month, and year after 
year, and as different portions were finished, they 
were circulated among the people. Thus much of 
the Old Testament was in the hands of the people 
before the outbreak of persecution, In that memo- 
rable year, 1835, Christianity was prohibited, and 
for twenty-five years it was only at the risk of his 
life that a * Christian could possess a copy 
of God’s Word, and yet notwithstanding this, there 
were men who dared to retain the precious treasure 
and to bind it to their hearts. (Applause.) 
missionaries went on as long as ible with 

the translation and printing of the Bible, but were 
obliged to leave the capital in 1836. But the 
written word remained behind them, and the cases 


containing the books were buried in the 
— ae ae watched over, and they 
ew how that glorious seed had produced a 
harvest for which they should all praise Him. 
(Applause.) But though the missionaries were no 
longer there to guide the people, there was there 
that living power, the blessed Spirit of all truth, 
the best teacher, and He preserved alive in their 
hearts the faith of the Lord Jesus Christ. These 
Malagasy Christians loved their Bible. It was a 
distinguishing mark of their Christianity. Nothing 
that Queen avala could do with all her strong 
will and her determined opposition to the Gospel 
could wean her people from their love of the blessed 
Book. (Cheers.) From time to time the seventy 
buried copies of the Bible were served out to such 
of the native Christians as desired to accept the pre- 
cious treasure, to be held at the peril of their lives. 
Some of those copies were worn out with constant 
use; but even their torn leaves were accounted pre- 
cious in those days, and were carefully distributed 
among the converts. Some of those Bibles fell 
into the hands of the officers of the Queen, and 
were burnt or otherwise destroyed ; some ten or 
fifteen copies still exist. There was one copy, 
roughly bound in undressed cowhide, in the library 
of that society—(cheers)—other copies were in the 
hands of the present missionaries, and some few 
of them were still treasured by some of the older 
Christians in the island. Ten or fifteen complete 
Bibles lived through the whole of the storm of 
persecution. Who could look at one of those copies 
without feeling a thrill of the d emotion ? 
(Cheers.) The people resorted to all sorts of inge- 
nious contrivances for hiding their Bibles. When 
Queen Ranavala died, and the persecution ceased, 
himself and other missionaries on being allowed to 
return saw something of the love of the people for 
their Bibles, When the supply of the Scriptures 
came up from ‘Tamatave to the capital, three days 
were set apart for distributing them, and during 
all that time their house was crowded from 
morning to night, and they were able to 
circulate in that time 3,000 copies of the Scrip- 


tures in whole or in Pe of which 
more than 2,000 were = for. Cheers. ) 
Now they had acomplete Bible for a shilling— 


(renewed cheers)—and it had been the one book of 
the Malagasy people, who had no literature of 
their own. In that island a long time ago the 
Roman Catholics had tried to plant missions in 
Madagascar with great zeal, but there was no 
thought of Bible translation. They (the Protes- 
tants) regarded the work as essential, and the 
result was seen after only sixteen years’ labour in 
the present religious condition of the island. It 
was the older Christians, nurtured during the 
trying period of persecution who, in these days 
when the nominal profession of Ghristianity was 
fashionable, leavened the whole lump. They had 
some 700 mission schools, in which 45,000 were 
being taught. Bibles were used in all the 
schools, and when a Malagasy child learnt 
to read, his first book would be the New 
Testament. (Applause. 
this 88 of God's Word, this st love 
of the Bible that was developed during the time of 
the persecution, as the nation’s safeguard against 
their becoming simply nominal Christians. Then 
this general appreciation and acceptance of the 
Bible on the part of the Malagasy made them 
hopeful that they would never as a nation yield to 
the attacks of Popery. (Hear, hear.) The 
Jesuit Mission was powerful there, and employed 
some sixty agents, who constantly told the people 
that the Protestants gave them a mutilated Bible, 
but had never produced a version of the New 
Testament themselves, until last year, since he had 
left Antananarivo, when the Romish press there 
issued a version of the Gospel of Matthew with 
abundance of anti-Protestant notes. These men had 
complained in their official ‘‘Annals of the 


Propagation of the Faith,” that there was not a 
— 


e village of Madagascar unaffected by the 
bite of the s t of heresy.” He rejoiced in that 
unwilling testimony—that the glorious Bible, this 
so-called book of heresy, had been so generally 
diffused, and that this so- called poison had affected 
so many of the Malagasy ee le. Therein lay the 
ground of their hope that agascar, asa nation, 
would never yield to the attacks of Popery. 
( Applause.) Mr. Cousins went on to say that in 
the capital they had a committee for the revision of 
their translation of the Bible, and that that com- 
mittee consisted of a principal reviser, and of 
delegates from the various 3 of Christian 
missionaries working in Madagascar, The London 
Missionary Society sent three delegates; the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel one 
delegate ; the Norwegian Missiunary Society two 
delegates; and the iety of Friends another. 
Coming as they did from different sections of 
Christ's Church, they were glad to tind that there 
was no practical difficulty in the way of co-operating 
in 8 work. (Applause.) 2 further 
believed that, as they were thus brought nearer 
together, a sort of brotherly love and harmony 
would be promoted—(applause)—and thereby 
show to the natives at least one thing, that 
though we might be divided upon some mio 

ints, they were all one in their loyalty to God's 
lessed work. (Applause.) He was present at the 
coronation of the present Queen avala the 
Second, She sat h a beautifully made 


, all gilt, and round about the canopy were 
— “dev cent „Glory to God, peace on 
earth, will to men.” (Applause.) And just 
below Queen Ranavala was placed a small orna- 


Thus they looked to. 


dor 


N 


the presence of all her people that she had done 
with idolatry, and that her faith lay in the Word 


of God. (Applause.) He was py to say that 
Queen Ranavala read the Bible in private; she 
heard it read and preached from it in public ; and, 
more than that, he had seen her act as a distri- 
butor of God’s Word. About three or four years 
ago he was present at a large school examination 
at the capital of Betsileo, about 200 miles from 
Antananarivo, At the close of the examination the 
Queen made presents to some of the more diligent 
scholars, and those presents chiefly consis of 
hymn-books and Testaments. Thus was the Queen 
of Madagascar engaged in the great work of Bible 
circulation. (Applause) Might they not regard 
these later changes that had come over the Govern- 
ment of Mad as an earnest of brighter and 
happier days for the people? Might they not pray 
earnestly that, as in the dark days of persecution, 
so in these brighter days of liberty, the faith of the 
Madagascar le might be based upon the pure 
Word of God. (Applause. ) 

The Rev. Prebendary Capman seconded the 
resolution in an impressive speech, and it was unani- 
mously a to. 

The Rev. ManmaDuKE C. Osnonx proposed the 
next resolution as follows :— 

That the thanks of this meeting be given to the presi- 
dent and vice-presidents for their continued patronage ; 
also to Joseph Hoare, Esq., the treasurer, who is 
requested to continue his services. That grateful 
thaoks be also presented to the officers, committees, 
and collectors of the various auxil branches, and 
associatious throughout this 2 the colonies ; 
to whose untiring zeal and energy the society is again 
indebted for so largo an amount of free contributions 
during the put year, and to whom they woul: enrnestly 
appeal for a continuance of their efficient aod valuable 
services ; aud that the following geutiemen [uame i] be 
the commiitee for the ensuing year, with power to dll 
up Vacancies,” 


It was, he said, his honour to be a member of the 


Committee of the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary 


Society, and he knew something of the extent to 
which that was indebted to the Bible Society; and 
it was only on Monday last, when the 1 
meeting of that Wesleyan society was held in 
room, that gratefal mention was made of an instance | 
of assistance by this N —— * rere A — 
the ear in providing a supply of copies 
—— in Arabio fur the ase of their newly- 
| revived and resuscitated mission on the Gambia. 
object of that society was very simple, and the 
simplicity of the object was the charm of it, In 
the cuurse of an eloquent speech, Mr. Osborn said 
that the suitability of the teaching of the Bible to 
the — 1 ot Bayar had been * amongst all 
0, in all places, upon men 8 
— colour, every r the snows 
Labrador, and the sunny islands of the Southern 
Seas ; it had passed to the great Australasian land ; 
it had found its way and flourished on the banks 
of the majestic rivers and amid the pine foreste of 
the great American continent; it had proved its 
suitavility and been successful amid the teemin 
cities of Uhina, on the plains of India, in the wi 
of Africa, upon all surte and conditions of men the 
wide world N 3 1 — by = aot 
in the of royalty, yt 
7 ＋ Naar 
linen faring sumptuously every day, and by the 
lazaretted ern 
with the crumbs which fall from his table; by 
listening youth and tottering “ge ; in every me 
dian of longitude, and eve e of latitude ; on 
the man panting at the line, and on the man 
shivering at the pole; it had failed nowhere; it 
had succeeded — 2 and it had proved itself 
to be the power of unto salvation to every one 
that believeth. (Applause.) 

Bishop CrowTHer, in an interesting speech, 
—. the resolution, and expressed bis gratitude 
for the benefits conferred on Alirica by that society, 
His great purpose in coming to this country was to 
obtain means to navigate the Niger River in order 
to extend their missionary efforte there. Through 
the help of that society they had been able to 
what they had already done in that country. He 
was labouring directly on the banks of the Niger, 
and had nearly completed the Yoruba translation, 
and the Rev. Mr. Shaen has in hand the transla- 
tion of the Houssa Bible. It was so far advanced 
that certain books of the Old and New Testaments 
had been printed and were in use, The Yoruba 
language was spoken on the banks of the Niger, as 
far as Boussa, the scene of Mungo Park’sd and 
it would carry them through all this country, and 
the Houssa language would carry you from Lagos to 
Tunis, or to Tripoli, and thus tbe translation into 
these languages was of very great importance, 
They had no colporteurs on the banks of the Niger 
because the people could not read. They read 
the Bible to them and taught their children. 
to read the English Bible until such time 
as they could translate the Scriptures into their 
own language. Many of the people, such 
as those under the King of Bras, were anxious for 
mae pd ant explained. by’ . aad thess 

an exp y 
Wann ee pom ot 
w tw o 
worship the heathens and Mahomedans contributed 
to the expense, and when it was opened no less than 
300 persons, heathens, Mahomedaus, and Chris- 
tians, attended. (Ap ) Bishop 


gave some interesting — of his . 2 with 
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various chiefs, who showed a great desire to 


the Bible, especially of one who valued it, but had 
to send his Arabic Bible to the Sultan at the special 


request of the latter. Subsequently the bishop 
gave that chief two other copies, and told him that 
if any other Sultan wanted a Bible he could give 
him one, In this way he (the bishop) liked to 
circulate the Bible among the ignorant people, so 
that they might make a good use of it and read for 
themselves the Gospel of salvation, and not make a 
fanatical use of it. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. Canon WILKINSON moved, and the Rev. 
Dr. Srovogrox seconded, a cordial vote of thanks 
to the chairman, and Lord Snarressury, in re- 
sponding, said that if he were to speak what he 
felt both in extent and in depth, hours might be 
occupied in that room before he had expressed 
one-half of what God had put into his heart. 
(Applause.) He joined with them all in praying 
Almighty God that the operations of that society 
might be extended to the farthest corners of the 
earth, and that the great effort of their mind, and 
the t prayer of their hearts might ever be that 
the Word of the Lord should have free course and 
be glorified. 

The benediction was pronounced by the Rev. Mr. 
BERGNE, and the meeting separated. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


The seventy-eighth annual meeting of this society 
was held at Exeter Hall on Friday evening last. 
The Earl of Shaftesbury presided, supported by the 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, Mr. Francis Peek, 
Rev. Dr. Morley Punshon, Rev. Dr. Stoughton, 
Sir Charles Reed, and many other ministers and 

entlemen. The bymn, 0 Spirit of the living 
„ having been sung, the Rev. Dr. Stoughton 
offered prayer. 

The CHAIRMAN said that after an interval of some 
years he again found himself on that platform at 
the service (he wished he could say to the aid) of 
the — — Tract Society. He congratulated 
them and himeelf also that they found that society 
not only alive and active after so long an interval 
of years, but faithful to its principles when 80 
many had been untrue to theirs, faithful, when so 
many with names of note which formerly impressed 
a value upon their publications had fallen away 
from their oF ty a faithful when one of the great 
societies, having led her children by many abe 
writings in the ways of Romanism, was now 
endeavouring to | them in the direction of 
neology. In these days the operations of such a 
society as theirs were of incalculable value. He 
liked their method of operation. It was aggressive, 
and by the shape, mode, and attractiveness of their 
publications, they forced themselves on the 
notice and attention of the public. They 
| did not wait to be asked, bnt they went 

forward, and carried their arms into the strong- 
holds of the enemy, and fought him on his own 
poms He was reminded of what was once said 
y the Duke of Wellington respecting the Burmese 
frontier, that no frontier was good for defence unless 
it was equally good for attack. That was their 
position. When he looked at the magnitude of their 
operations he was struck with astonishment, 456 
new publications, of which 122 were tracts, had 
been issued during the last year, containing with 
reprints, over six hundred million pages, while the 
foreign issue was ten millions ; making a total cir- 
culation of nearly sixty-two millions. What a 
handmaid was that society to the Bible and 
Missionary Societics? And if they prayed for the 
extension of its operations, must they not pray with 
ter intensity for the purity of its writings aud 
or its continued soundness in evangelical truth! 
He was very much disposed to think that leaflets 
and tracts produced a very much greater effect upon 
the world than Ir volumes, and mauy a 
man of great intellect had obtained more good from 
a tract than from a volume. But for the great 
mass of the people those short pithy tracts were 
the one thing needful. Their satisfaction in cir- 
culating those publications amongst the people was 
increased by knowing that they could depend upon 
their contents, 7 | prayed, therefore, that the 
society might live and prosper, and that God would 
so watch over its publications that each might be 
tek n with the tame confidence as they took the 
shekel of the sanctuary. He heartily thanked God 
for the existence of that institution, and prayed 
that being founded in love and rooted in charity it 
might have its great end according to its beginning. 
(Cheers. ) 

The Rev. Dr. MANNING, one of the secretaries, 
then gave an abstract of the report, which com- 
menced with a feeling reference to the late Dr. 
Davis and his great services to the Religious Tract 
Society, and to the appointment of two secretaries 
to discharge the duties of the vacant post. Not- 
withstanding a year of unusual commercial depres- 
sion, the committee were able to report an advance 
in every department of their operations. The 
benevolent income had been larger, but the applica- 
tions for grants in aid of the society’s missionary 
work bad been so urgent and numerous 
that nearly 11,000. had been drawn from 
the trade funds to meet the demands, 
The committee felt it needful, however, to appeal 
to their friends for increased contributions to 
evable them to meet the requirements of a work 
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which was each year growing in extent and import- | the adoption of the report and appointment of the 
ance. The annotated paragraph New Testament, | committee for the ensuing year, said that, like the 
in Arabic, was ready for publication, and the i he had enced a bewildering effect 
Mahrattee and ese wn while | as he heard of the variety and extent of the socicty’s 
a version for the Nestorians been undertaken | operations, Many persons thought of it as a great 


at the expense of Mr. James Peek, of Torquay, and 
the committee were anxious to extend the transla- 
tions to all countries, Special fands had been con- 
tributed for the supply of evangelical literature to 
Servia and Bulgaria, and a Russian committee was 
about to be formed in St. Petersburg. Dr. Craig 
had been entrusted with the task of superintending 
tract distribution amongst the combatants in South- 
Eastern Europe. A central depot had also been 
established in Paris, While the spiritual wants of 
foreign countries were cared for as far as the 
society’s funds would allow, the claims of bome 
were not forgotten. 1,243 libraries in Great 
Britain had been supplied with publications, and 
about five million tracts granted for London alone. 
4,000 Bibles and Testaments bad been given as 
prizes to children of the London Board schools, of 
whom 72,000 entered for examination. During the 
resent year the number had increased to 92,000. 
uring the year 455 new publications were issued 
of which 122 were tracts—containing with the re- 
rints over 602 million pages, while the total circu- 
tion from the Home Depot, including books, 
tracts, periodicals etc., was over 51 millions, of 
which about half were tracts. From foreign 
depots 10 millions; making a total circulation of 
nearly 62 millions and of nearly 1,720 million since 
the formation of the society. The total receipts 
from all sources amounted to 152, 529“. 7s. 9d., and 
the total expenditure to 150,725/. 4s. 3d., leaving 
balance in favour of the society of 1, 804“. 3s. 6d. 
The missionary expenditure amounted to 37,9471. 
9s. 4d., being 9,280/. 13s. 9d., more than last year, 
and the amount exceeds the receipts by 10, 776l. 
78. 10d. ; which had beea supplied from the trade 
funds. Tracts and books to the value of 20, 7321. 
18s. 8d., had been granted to Home Societies and 
subscribers. The society’s work in France, 
Belgium, and Switzerland, had received an impulse 
from a conference held in Paris, at which a depu- 
tation from London met representatives of the 
various societies labouring in those countries, The 
result has been a considerable increase in the pro- 
duction and distribution of French tracts, and large 
ants had been made to various societies and 
individuals, from whom gratifying testimonies had 
been received of the value of the assistance thus 
rendered. Notwithstanding the hostility of the 
Government and of the priests, the operations in 
Spain had not been suspended, tke attempt to 
suppress Protestantism by a strained interpretation 
of Article XI. of the Constitution having proved 
a failure. There is little to report concerning Italy 
except that the Claudian Press at Florence 
continued to produce a large number of publications 
which are gratefully received by the various Protes- 
tant Churches throughout the Peninsula, and, in 
not a few cases, read by Romanists. In Germany 
various societies had received liberal grants. A 
central depot had been opened in Berlin, a new 
association formed for colportage and tract distri- 
bution in Hanover. The Russian Tract Society 
had received the authorisation of the Govern- 
ment, and was working vigorously for the 
evangelisation of that vast empire. In Austria, 
Hungary, and Bohemia, the report shows 
continued progress. In Servia and Bulgaria a most 
hopeful commencement had been made, which pro- 
mised to be productive of important results. Ar- 
ents had been made for an extensive dis- 
tributions of tracts and books at the seat of war in 
Turkey. Ia Norway, Sweden, Holland, Greece, 
an‘ other smaller European States, the operations 
of the society have been on a larger scale than in 
any former year. The applications for grants in 
aid of missionary work in India were increasing in 
number and urgency year by year. During the past 
ear 976l., and 3,276 reams of paper have been voted, 
ide electratypes, coloured pictures, and 144i. 
worth of English tracts. The extension of missionary 
operations in China has caused a growing demand 
for religious literature, which it has been the en- 
deavour of the committee to meet. In Japan the 
progress has been slow but encouraging. The in- 
troduction of a large amount of infidel literature, 
amongst a people who are but just waking up to 
Western thought, affords a strong incentive to 
increasing effort among them. Important help has 
been given to the American missionaries working in 
Persia, Syria, and other parts of Western Asia. 
Large ts have been made to the British Ame- 
rican Tract and Book Society of Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, to Canada, Newfoundland, New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward’s Island, and other parts of the 
Dominion. In Mexico, Brazil, and Venezuela, the 
committee have gladly availed themselves of the 
openings so unexpectedly offered. Grants of money 
and paper have been made to Dr. Butler, in the 
city of Mexico, and to Mr. Pascoe at Toluca 
Grants have been made to missionaries in Zanzibar, 
Lagos, Sierra Leone, and other stations on the 
coasts, and to missionaries seeking to penetrate 
the interior of the continent. Editions of valuable 
books have been prioted for the French Evangelical 
Society in the languages of various tribes in Southern 
Africa. Libraries aud tracts have been voted for 
the Cape Colonies, the Dutch Free State, and the 
Transvaal Republic. Andin Madagascar, the assis- 
tance rendered in former years has been renewed. 


Numerous grants have also been made to the 
colonies and missionary stations in the Southern 
Ocean. 


The Bishop of GLoucesTER and BRISTOl, in moving 


and good society mainly employed in publishin 

and circulating useful books and tracts, or that 1 
was an old society, and they sympathised and re- 
joiced in the work accomplished, but few realised 
what was being done in the way put before them in 
the admirable report. They there saw that it was 
a religious tract society (and it would bear that 
honoured name to the end), and that it was a 
society for the diffusion of evangelical truth 
throughout the world. It was really the second 
of the two silent missionary societies of the world. 
They give the first place to the great British and 
Foreign Bible Society, which was the first great 
silent missionary society of the earth, and the second 
was their own society. (Hear, hear.) Where the 
living voice could not penetrate, there their 
annotated Bibles and tracts were circulated in one 
hundred and thirty of the languages spoken in the 
globe. (Bear, hear.) They began to realise the 
magnitude of their operations, aud they took heart 


and thanked God—the more so when they remem- 


bered that it rested its strong foundation upon one 
of the two great truths of the Reformation—justi- 
fication by faith in Christ, which was represented 
in every publication they issued. They should be 
very thankful to God that their society was true 
and faithful to that great truth, and he would ex- 
press himself in true sympathy with the noble 
chairman that they did stand fast iu the old paths. 
Let them consider how they were carrying 
out those great principles, how they were dissemi- 
nating them, and the means whereby they were 


doing it. Looking at their home operations, he 


found that numbers of their best tracts had gone 
to their sailors, and four thousand copies of God's 
blessed Word had been given by way of prizes and 
encouragement to forty thousand children in Lon- 
don School Board schools competing for them. So 
that the society, while surveying wide fields of 
Christian labour abroad, did not forget the little 
ones at home. Without alluding to Europe, he 
would point out the great work that society was 
endeavouring to do in India, Japan, and China. 
The work was great in India, where there was now 
a considerable native press. Some three hundred 
newspapers were circulated and edited by native 
editors, and much that was contrary and hostile to 
the truth of Christ was circulated. It was right, 
therefore, that they should ally themselves with 
the Christian Vernacular Education Society of India. 
There was a strange awakening through that — — 
country, and that society was striving to sp 
those tracts of truth and light, and so to follow the 
blessed Bible and be the humble handmaid in pro- 
moting its wider circulation. In Japan their work 
was of the most hopeful nature, * equalled, per- 
haps, by what they were now doing in China. 
They were told that even the ossified Chinese mind 
was now becoming like their own, for the good 
Chinamen were taking to light literature, and they 
had some proclivities towards tracts. They were 
doing the work of translating as well as they might, 
and circulating those little tracts which now 
superseded more ponderous volumes. They 
were trying to meet the peculiarity of the 
Eastern mind, and they were very thankful 
at home for those pleasant volumes, so agreeable 
without and within. The volume in which their 
indefatigable secretary recorded his observations of 
America, and other volumes of a deeper kind, 
were needed at that time. Their noble president 
had raised the tone of serious warning because 
there were fallings away from the faith of Christ 
Jesus, and they had reason to be thankful when 
they could come to a society like tbat and 
buy without questioning for themselves and 
their children that wholesome literature which 
was both interesting aud was ever drawing 
the young soul to Christ by the true bonds of 
Christian teaching and love. (Hear, hear.) Let 
them be thankful to God for that, and also feel the 
completest confidence, because every tract published 
was first carefully considered by the committee and 
voted upon, and there wasa true Christian vigilance 
exercised which ought to commend the society to 
Christian ple. In conclusion, the Bishop 
alluded to the means by which that great society 
was carried on. The Christian public only sub- 
scribed some 11,000/. for the carrying on of that 
mighty undertaking, and he thought that all who 
had heard of its operations should bestir themselves 
and take their part in aiding that society, and in 
enabling it to enter into those great fields of 
Christian work which it could not mow do for lack 
of funde. He earnestly hoped that the opcrations 
of that society might be more completely and fully 
known, and that it might be more cordially and 
heartily supported. (Cheers.) 


The Rev. Witt1am Wricut, B. A., late of 
Damascus, representing the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, seconded the resolution. Referring 
to the work of the society ia the Tarkish Empire, 
he said they were determined to settle the Turkish 
question not in a political fashion, but by scattering 
tne seeds of Divine truth throughout that Empire, 
which owing to misrule was in à ruinous state. As 
an agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
he was proud to advocate the claims of the Religious 
Tract Society, for there was no ant ism between 
the two societies, but he had found them mutually 
helpful. The one sent out the Bible, and the other 
supplemented and illustrated it by their publica- 
tions. They must present tho sanctified intellect 
of England to the Turks in their own language, 
and he was happy to say that there were now 
| throughout that empire a number who were 


22 


thoro y educa in the doctrines of the Bible. 
| The igious Tract Society was employing those 
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men in giving the Gospel to their countrymen in | 
their own sweet language. In urging the duty of 
that society to undertake the moral elevation of 
Syria, he would say that its work required a certain 
state of preparedness which now existed there 
There was an opportunity for them to step in and 
mould the national life. In 1824 the first school 
was established at Beyront and now that little one 
had become a thousand. Syria and Palestine had 
now their schools and schoolmasters, and in 1875, 
11,000 children were educated in those schools, and 
received Bible lessons daily. Unless they gave 
them good books to read, others would give them 
bad books. They could not pass through the trials 
they had endured without change, and it was now 
a favourable opportunity for sowing the truth in 
their minds and hearts. He considered that the 
best way to settle the Turkish question in the light 
of British interests. (Cheers. ) 


Mr. Francois PRxR, of the London School Board, 
said he was happy to respond to the invitation to 
say a few words in regard to the study of the Scrip- 
tures in the elementary schools of the metropolis. 
He would say nothing as to its work in diffusing tract 
1 iterature, nor the missionary work it was carrying 
out, though he could not help remarking that it 
was a very startling fact that there were publica- 
tions of that society in 130 different languages. It 
was as a society for the diffusion of pure literature 
that it appeared to him to be most valuable, This 
was an age of great intellectual activity owing to 
the wide extension of education. The thousands 
leaving their schools would read something, and 
unless they were supplied with good food they 
would feed upon poison. 120 tracts and 330 other 
publications had been issued by that society last 
year, and he coald not conceive the vast blank 
which would have been left if the people had not 
been supplied with that literature. It had published 
the annotated paragraph Bible which he prized 
more than any other, and, if they only got a good 
revised version in that form it would produce a 
revolution in the study of the Bible. st year 
through its help 4,000 Bibles and Testaments were 

iven away as prizes to the children of London 

oard schools who excelled in biblical knowledge. 
87,000 children in the board schools had volun- 
tarily been examined on the subject. (Hear, hear.) 
Europe, which had cast off its faith, was about to 
be plunged into a dreadful war, and how should 
those nations rise again unless the pure Guspel 
penetrated them. (Hear, hear.) If England was 
to be prevented from sinking into degredation like 
other nations, it could only be through personal 
and national purity, and the knowledge of the 
Gospel. It was because be looked upon that 
society as the best Bible society, and appreciated the 
liberality and broadness of view with U hich its pub - 
lications were issued, that he thanked them from 
the bottom of his heart, and wished them greater 
work and a still greater reward, (Cheers. ) 

The Rev. Dr. Mortey PunsHon, who was loudly 
applauded on rising, said he was glad to be there to 
render his tribute of respect and admiration to that 
society. And he had the initial advantage that he had 
commenced toread the rt, regarding it as a tonic 
and a nervine. He found in it some very interest- 
ing reading, stranger and more interesting than 


fiction, and which confirmed his faith in the Gospel 


and the evidence of their religion. He rejoiced in 
the operations of that society, because it was one of 
those opportunities of Catholicity which were none 
too many in this age. (Cheers.) And it tended to 
show how in their work for Christ all evangelical 
churches had about them the substance of unity, 
which was“ the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace.” (Hear, hear.) It was a sort of moral tele- 
phone whieh made men hear each other speak, 
although distant from one another. It beat the 
telephone in this—that could only represent the 
living voice, but here the representatives of the 
former time being dead yet spoke. It asserted 
Christ's right to reiga in the realm of literature, 
and he wished it all success in its battle with evil, 
and rejoiced in it because it seemed to issue those 

ublications which were suited to the wants of this 

usy age. The era of ponderous tomes had gone 
past, and they wanted something short and some- 
thing that the wayfaring man could read as he ran. 
And it was needful to endeavour to meet the 
popular demand for something short, sharp, and 
decisive, Whilst he shared in the belief that 
an outside Pip of the society’s operations 
made the h to swim by its vast extent, he 
thought an inside view steadied the head. He fully 
coinzided in the remark made as to the effects of 
their works, He thought of Peter Wads, who 
gave up his work and went out tothe Piedmontese, 
end from whose tractarian leaflets sprang the 
Waldensian Churches. He thought of John 
Wykliffe, 500 years since, who was summoned 
before Bishop Courtenay at St. Paul's, and the con- 
troversy waxed so strong that the assembly broke 
up in Confusion, He saw in vision one of his tracts 
pres by a Bohemian nobleman to John Huss, and 

ringing him to acknowledge the purity and 3 
of the truth as it is in Jesus. He thought of how 
that early champion of the Reformation, Farrell, 
formed a Tract Society in Basle. God had greatly 
honoured some of the smaller works of Luther, who 
wrote prefaces to a good many works that he pub- 
lished. One of those prefaces to his Commentary 
on Galatians found its way to the heart of John 
Bunyan, and his preface to Romans brought Joho 
Wesley to Christ. (Hear, bear.) He (the speaker) 
had lately received a translation of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress in Chinese, and all the characters therein 
were represented as Chinamen and Chinawomen 
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with pi laughter)—and he was glad to find 
that their love of light literature, of which they had 
heard, was likély to have its pabulum in such 
works as that. John Wesley was a zealous tract 
distributor fifty years before that society was 
born, and he was surprised that in their 
jubilee memorial he was not mentioned. The 
‘‘ Bruised Reed” brought Richard Baxter in 
spirit to God, and Baxter’s ministry was like the 
eun in its strength. He wrote the Call to the 
Unconverted,” and that call went into the hands 
of Philip Doddridge, and was the means of 
enlightening him with a broader knowledge and 
richer faith. He wrote the Rise aud Progress of 
Religion in the Soul,” which feel into the hands of 
William Wilberforce, and awakened him to serious- 
ness and prayer, and he wrote a book, Practical 
View of Christianity.” which fired the heart of a 
clergyman who had attained the broadest reputation 
of all—Legh Richmond—and he wrote the simple 
annals of a Methodist girl, and called it The Dairy- 
man’s Daughter,” and into how mauy languages had 
that been translated? (Cheers.) That book on Prac- 
tical Christianity went up to Scotland, and found 
there a clergyman preaching a Gospel he did not 
know, and he came forth and preached all Scotland 
round—that clergyman was Thomas Chalmers. 


(Cheers.) Looking back, then, at Sibbes, Baxter, 


Doddridge, Wilberforce, Legh Richmond, and 
Chalmers, was there not a true apostolical succes- 
sion? (Cheers.) If they went abroad they thought 
of Coligny, who, through some tracts given him by 
his brother, was converted, and he became the 
champion of the Huguenots; and one of those 

very tracts found its way into a convent, and con- 
verted a lady, who took refuge at the Court of 
Frederick III., and in the course of time she got 
married — as all right-minded ladies do—(laughter) 
— and her husband was William, Prince of Orange. 

God. had various ways of working. The wind 
bloweth where it listeth,” and it bears seed and 
ripens grain. The need was as great as ever it 
was. The Ark of God was never carried out in 
hotter battle than that of to-day, and those atill 
small voices were as nocessary for the ple as 
ever they were. There was hunger for those 
things, and the language was, Evermore give us 
this bread”’ ; and he wondered that anyone should 
try to satisfy the people with anything else. In 
France there had been a great change in the 0 
since the last war. They had become soliditied 
and filled with those robust qualities which makea 
nation great. In France, in Spain—every where— 
there was hunger for the word of life. They 
wanted more personal service, There was a 
growing tendency to substitute a subscription, as if 
a coin could ever be an equivalent for a man—a 
living man. They wanted the Lord's freemen to 
work in the Lord’s service. Everything around 
them seemed to tell them of personal responsibility, 
and if they looked at their Master’s life they saw 
how 
bility to His Father. He had given them talents 
which they must use for Him, and so lay them out, 
that they should bring the gold of holy character 
and the pearie gathered by their hands to sparkle in 
the Redeemer’s Crown. (Loud applause.) 

The hymn, Sbine, mighty God, on Britain shine,” 
was then sung, and the collection taken. The Rev. 
Dr. Epmonp having briefly addressed the meeting, 
the Bishop of Gloucester pronounced the benedic- 
tion. 


ENGLISH PRESBYTERIAN Missions.—The annaal 
meeting of the foreign missions of the Presbyterian 
Church of England was held on Wednesday evenin 
at Exeter Hall, under the presidency of Mr. J. G. 
Stevenson, MP. According to the report, there 
were forty-nine native evangelists and twenty-seven 
students to the ministry, the districts occupied by 
the missionaries being Amoy, Swatow, and For- 
mosa. The income of the society was 9 402/., while 
the expenditure amounted to 9,022/. The chairmap 
in opening the proceedings, trasted the result of 
the gathering would deepen in all of them the sense 
of the importance of the great and hongurable work 
in which their church was engaged. They were 
able to do their missionary labours by means of 
their own Church organisation, which was a t 


to the missionary society. They now looked with 
confidence to the future, as regarded the large fields 
of heathenism that had not yet been reached in 
China. Their mission was not only to the heathen, 
but also to the Jews. The Kev. Theodore Meyer, 
missionary to the Jews, then gave a detailed 
account of bis labours. Dr. Donald Fraser said 
that events were now occurring in the East in which 
a marvellous and an ancient people, the Jews, 
who were dwelling among them, wonld be greatly 
interested. There were many signs of spiritual 
coldness and doubt among the Jews, but in them 
there was a kindling desire for the restoration of 
their national existence and of the possession of 
that land which was given to their fathers. (Hear, 
hear.) One of England’s greatest writers bad sur- 
prised most of her admirers by giviog prominence to 
this in Daniel Deronda,” The events that were 
now transpiring in the East could not but have the 
effect of altering the political conditions of those 
regions. The Rev. Hugh Ritchie, a missionary 
from Formosa, stated there were 12,000 members of 
the Church on the main land at China and a similar 
number at Formosa. The Rev. Daniel M‘Ewan, 
D.D., referred with pleasure to the suceess of their 
mission in China, greatly brought about, he said, 


by the labours of earnest and thoughtful mission- 


aries. It was an incalculable blessing, because it 


advantage, because all its members also belonged 


pervaded it was with the sense of responsi- | 


| opened up to them a spiritual life, and showed that 


t 7 had a bond of communion between them. The 
field itself was one of great attraction, and enlisted 
their sympathy, because the Chinese Empire had 
such immense territory, comprising one-ninth of 
the land area of the globe, and with its hundred 
of millions of people, with its ancient civilisation, 
with its singular history, it might in the future 
exercise a powerful influence over the destinies of 
the world. 


Tue BrsHop or SAispury on DIsesTaBLisH- 
MENT. —In a letter to the Archdeacon of Sarum and 
Wilts, the Bishop of Salisbury sketches the reforms 
in Copvocation which he thinks necessary if the 
Church of England is still to be maintained. They 
consist of the substitution of one House for four, 
and the proper representation of the parochial clergy 
and the laity. e proceeds :—‘‘ Changes like these 
may seem very chimerical, and it may well be 
deemed ‘hopeless to think of their being allowed by 
Parliament at any time that we can foresee. I fear 
it is so. Yet it is not less important that they 
should be stated and ventilated. Perhaps they are 
impossible as long as the Church remains established 
in its present constitution. But disestablishment 
—or, what is far worse than disestablishment, the 
loss of vital trath, and of all the most precious ele- 
ments of learning, piety, and devotion in the Esta- 
blishment—is not an imaginary danger. Measures 
like these which I have tried to suggest might ward 
off disestablishment ; or, if God in His Providence 
allows that great evil to fall upon us, they might 
suggest the principles upon which the Church, 
detached from State control, might gather up ber 
powers, and strengthen herseli for her sacred work 
ander new and less favourable conditions.” 


Tux BuLWARK OF PROTESTANTI-M AGAIN.—Tho 
South London Observer reports that at a service in 
connection with the Church of England Work- 
ing Men's Society, at All Saints, New Cut, on 
Tuesday, May let, the vicar, Dr. Lee, in à rer- 
mon referring to the present state of ecclesiastical 
affairs, denounced \ the Court of Lord Penzance 
as a blasphemous and odious farce, a scandal upon 
Gene lost in the darkness of a well- 
thumbed Protestantism, a Court as odious as it was 
disgusting. By that Court the Catholic Church 
had been led to suffer bitterly, but the intercession 
of the saints would not be forgotten on her behalf. 
The dark shadow of Protestant heresy was over- 
hanging the Church. Omens were to be seen all 
around—the Burials Bill was oue, and unless men 
chose to follow the example of the ostrich, and to 
think that because they saw po danger there was 
no danger, they would surely admit that the time 
had arrived when the weak folk should be sifted 
out and the faithful rally round the standard of the 
Cross. The Board School s err 
out, Mary, ever blessed Mother God, and the 
Paraclete also, &o., &. 


Mr. GLADSTONE’s RESOLUTIONS, which may be con- 
venient for reference, are as follows :— ‘‘ That this 
House finds just cause of dissatisfaction and complaint 
in the conduct of the Ottoman Porte with regard to 
the despatch written by the Earl of Derby on the 

of 18976, and relating to the mas- 
ulgaria, 2. That until such conduct 
shall have been essentially changed sod guaran- 
tees on behalf of the subject populations other 
than the promises or ostensible measures of the Porte 
shall have been provided, that Government will be 
deemed by this House to have lost all claim to receive 
either the material or the mora! support of the British 
Crown. 3. That in the midst of the complications 
which exist, and the war which has actually begun, 
this House earnestly desires the influence of the 
British Crown in the counsels of Europe to be 
employed with a view to the early and effectual | 
development of local liberty and practical self- 
government in the disturbed provinces of Turkey, by 
putting an end to the oppression which they now suffer 
without the imposition upon them of any other foreign 
dominion. 4. That, hearing in mind the wise and 
honourable policy of this country in the Protocol of 
April, 1826, and the Treaty of July, 1827, with respect 
to Greece, this House furthermore earrestly desires that 
the influence of the British Crown may be addressed to 
promoting the concert of the European Powers in ex- 
acting from the Ottoman Porte, by their united autho- 
rity, such changes in the Government of Turkey as 
they may deem to be necessary for the purposes of 
humanity and justice, for effectual defence against in- 
trigue. and for the of the world. 5. That an 
humble Address, setting forth the prayer of this House, 
according to the tenor of the foregoing resolutions, be 
prepared and presented to Her Majesty.” 


Consumrtion AND WasiitnG Diseases most Suc- 
CES*FULLY Taeat-D wita De. pe Jonon’s Ligut- 
Bau wn Cop Liver OIL. — Dr. Herdwicke Coroner for 
Central Middlesex, writes: “I nave grent pleasure iu adding 
my testimouy to the already well recogn sed virtu-s of Dr. 
de Jongh's Light-Brown Cod | iver Oil, having prescribed it 
many years, snd being satisfied that it 1s a pure oil, wer 
palatable, and more easly digested than the pale oils. It 

ses medicinal propert es which also render it more 
efficacious than other kinds of fatty ols, Iu the class of 
tusercular di-eases, includ ug consumption, so prevalent in 
our great centres of populstion, the use of Dr. de Jongh’s 
Light-Brown Cod | iver Oil is attended with man fuld advan- 
tages; and | know of uo therapeutic agent which, in connec- 
tion with judic ous sanitary measures, is better calculated to 
„ay the ravages of the-e grat consuming plegnes of the 
British Islends. The iodine, bromine, aud phesphorus in Dr. 
de Jongh’s Light-Brown Oil are undoubtedly “us, aod 
being naturally comb ned with the most easily assimlaed 
faity substances, moke it act both as food medicine for 
many invalids who take it periodically with t benefit to 
heslth.” Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Od is 
s\ld only in capsuled imperial half-pints, 2s, 6d.; pints, 
45. 9d.; quarts, 9s.; with hs stamp aud siguaiure ond 
the siguature of his sole consignees on 2 label under 

e cont 
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wrapper, by all chemis's. 
Ansar, Hlarlord, and Co, 77, Strand, London. —[Abvr. 
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THE POCKET PARAGRAPH BIBLE. 
The Holy Bible according to the Authorised Version. Newly 
arranged in Paragraphs snd Sections, with a Preface and 
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Words and Passages, etc., sl-o References to parallel snd 
illustrative Texte, Chronological Tables and Co’oured Mans, 
Carefully printed on fine paper by Messrs. Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. Small crown evo. 4s. boards. Other styles in pre- 
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A NEW COMPANION TO THE 


BIBLE. 
An Introduction to the S udy of the Scr'ptures for Bible 
Classes, Sunday Schools, and Famil-es. New and Chesp 
Ec ition. With Maps. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth boards. 


ISRAEL IN CANAAN UNDER 
JOSHUA AND THE JUDGES. 
By the Rev. ALFRED FEDERSHEIM, D.D, Author of 


“The Temple,” “The World before the Flood,” The 
Exodus,” &c. Crown 8vo. 2s 6d. cloth boards. 


Edersheim.—_The Temple: its Ministry 
and Services at the time of J. sus Christ. By the Rev. 
Dr. EDERSHEIM. Imperi:] 16mo, 58, cloth boards. 


Edersheim.—Sketches of Jewish Social 
Life in the Deys of Christ. By the Rev. Dr. EDER- 
SHEIM. Imprrial 16mo, 5s, cloth boards, gilt. 


Edersheim.—_The World Before the 
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Dr EDERSHEIM, With Map. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 
cloth boards. 


Edersheim.— The Exodus and the 
Waneerivgs in the Wilderness By the Rev. Dr 
EDERSHEIM. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth boards. 


Green.— A Handbook to the Grammar 
of the Greek Testament, Together with a complete 
Vecabulary, and sn Explanation of the chief New Testa- 
ment Synonyms. By the Rev. 8. G. GREEN, D. b. 
Post 8vo, 7s 6d, cloth boards. 


Lewis.—The Trades and Industrial 
Occupations of the Bibl» By the Rev. W. G. LEWIS. 
Crown 8vo, 3s., cloth boards. 


Whately.—How to Answer Objections to 
Revesled Religion. By Miss E. J. WHATELY. Facp. 
Svo, ls. 6d., cloth bosrds. 


Reed. The Companions of the Lord; 
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CHAKLES E. B. RE&D, M. A. Crown 8vo, 4s., 
cloth boards. 


Keith.—The Evidence of Erophecy. By 
ALEXANDER KEITH, D. D. Fsep. 8vo, New and 
Revised Edition, Is, cloth boards. 


Barrows.—A New Introduction to the 
Study of the Bible. By E. P. BARKOWS, D D., 
Professor of Biblical Literature. 8vo, 6s., cloth boards. 


Barrows.—Biblical Geography and An- 
tiquitics. By the Rev. E. P BARROWS, D.D. With 
Appendices by the Rev. Canon Tri: tram, B. Herris 
Cowper, aud other. With Maps. Demy 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


cloth boards. 
Bible Handbook. 


— The By 

OSEPH ANGUS, D. D. 12mo, 5s bos rds, 7s. half- 

bound; Octovo Edition, with Eygraviuge, 10s. cloth, 
138. half-bound. 


Inglis—The Bible Text Cyclopedia 
By JAMES INGLIS. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6v., cloth 
boards, 93, 6d. helf-bound, 12s. 6d. calf, 188. 6d. morocco. 


Badie.— A Biblical Cyclopedia; or, a 
D:ctiovary of Eastern Antiquities, Ge phy, &c. 
Edued by J. EADIE, LL.D. 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth boards, 
10s. Gu, half-bound, 12s. 6d. ca't, 138. 6d. morocco. 


Patton.— The Judgment of Jerusalem. 
Predicted in Scripture, Fulfilled in History. By the 
Rev. Dr. PATON, of New York. With Plans and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth boards, 


Robinson.— A Harmony of the Four 
Gospels. 7 F. ROBINSON, D.D. With Notes, 
Maps, &c. yal 12mo, 33. cloth boards. 

Commentary upon the Holy Bible. 
Frim Henry and scott. With Notes from other 
Writers. (Without Text.) Complete in six vols., 24s. 
cloth boards, 30s. half-bound, 36s. calf. Any volume 
may be had separately. 


Cox.—The Book of Ruth. A Popular 
41 4 By the Rev. SAMUEL COX, editor of 
ve Expositor.” Crown &vo, 2s. cloth boards, red 


ges. 
Garbett.—_God’s Word Written; the 
Doctrine of the Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures 
¥xpl-ined and Enforced. By the Rev. EDWARD 
. GARBeTT, MA. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Bell.—Angelic Beings; their Nature and 
poy yea * the Kev, Canoa BELL. Crown 8vo, 
28. cloth, 


* Bickersteth.— The Rock of Ages; or, 
Sti ture Te-timony to the One Eternal Godhead of the 
Father and of the Sou, and ot the Holy Ghost. By the 
Rev. E. H. BICKERSIETH, M.A. Crown 8vo, 4s. 
clot boards. 


Bickersteth.— The Spirit of Life; or 
Script: re Testimony to the Divine Person aud Wok of 
the Holy Spirit. By the Rev E. H. BICKENSTE Tu, 
M.A. Crown 8, 4s. cloth boards. 
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SUMMARY. 

THE war news of the week relates more to 
the gigantic preparations on either side then to 
actual conflicts. A great force of Russians, 
estimated at from 80,000 to 100.000 men, is on 
the Roumanian side of the Danube, which 
river is in so swollena state as to prevent 
active opsrations. The troops of the Czar occupy 
Galatz and Ibraila, at the mouth of that great 
river, aud batteries have been plauted on its 
banks; and although it has become dangerous 


for heavy ironclads to ascend the stream, the 


Turkish gunboats operate with comparative 
1 spite of the multitude of torpedoes 
laid down. How far torpedoes will prove to be 
really destructive instruments of warfare re- 
mains to beseen. As was expected, the position 
of Roumania has become more embarrassing 
in consequence of the convention with Russia. 
The agent of that Principahty has been dis- 
missed from Constantinople; the Porte officially 
condemns its vassal ; and matters have already 
come to such a pass that across the Danube the 
Turkish artillery is bombarding Kalafat and 
the Roumanian guns have fired upon Widdin. 
Evidently the Russian commander-in-chief, the 
Grand Duke Nicholas, is in no haste to make a 
decisive movement, but when—if ever—he does 
cross the Danube, it will be near its mouths 
into the Dobrudsha; in expectation of which 
event the Turks are laying waste the entire 
district. 

It is in Asia Minor that military operations 
are most active, although, the telegraphic wires 
being cut, reliable information is very meagre. 
In this region the Ottoman troops are on the 
defensive, their number being quite inadequate 
to resist for any length of time the Russian 
invasion. Mukhtar Pasha has been obliged to 
retire as the enemy advanced ; and the fortress of 
Kars has been isolated and invested, but an 
attempt to take it by a coup de main, and storm 
the citadel, has failed. It is supposed that the 
Russians, leaving there a large investing force, 
will advance with the bulk of their army to 
Erzeroum with a view to meet Mukhtar 
Pasha, or force him to retire and leave open the 
passes to the invaders. It is clear that one of 
the chief objects of the campaigu in Asia is 
to get possession of Batoum, which is, how- 
ever, protected more by the Turkish ironclads 
in the bay than by its own fortifications. The 
signal defeat of the Turks in Asia Minor is 
more than possible, though the report that in 
such an event the Porte will at once propose 
to trea{ jor peace, may be no more than an 
unfounded rumour. 

The attitude of other nations relative to the 
war has not materially altered. As explained 
both in the Austrian and Hungarian Chambers, 
the attitude of the Vienna Cabinat is one of 
neutrality and observation. Austria is pre- 
pared to mobilise her forces if the need arises ; 
but is at present quiescent. That passive 
mood will no doubt be changed when a consi- 
derable Ruseian army has crossed the Danute. 
If that movement should be successfully accom- 
plished, Bosnia and Herzegovina will be occupied 


by Austrian troops as a precautionary measure. | 


The Montenegrins also are doing nothing, 
though ready for — 2 3 still 
maiotains a pacific attitude, though tl] 
pressed to sign @ convention with Sonia 
the Greeks can hardly be restrained from 
rushiog to arms, which would have the effect of 
bringing a Turkish squadron to the Pirzus; 
and as to Egypt, the Khedive has promised to 
send a further contingent of troops to Con- 
stantinople when he can; but the continued 
troubles in Abyssinia frustrate his intenticn, 
and we have an authoritative statement that 
Russia has no thought of takiog action in 
that quarter, still less of menacing British 
interests in the Suez Canal. In fact, the 
Northern Power would obviously be satisfied 
with a series of successes in Asia Minor leadin 
to peace negotiations, and ee be sav 
from the necessity of crossing the Danube with 
its serious and unknown risks. 

Upon the opening of the great debate on 
Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions we have spoken 
below. It is still proceeding, and is unlikely 
to be brought to a close before Friday night, 
when a test division will be taken on the first 
resolution, upon which the right hon. gentle- 
man will be supported by the full strength 
of the Opposition. The interest in the discus- 
sion has necessarily lessened now that it is 
known that the peace party in the British 
Cabinet is in the ascendant. It is manifest 
from the tone of Lord Derby’s reply to Prince 
Gortschakoff’s Circular — which no other 
Government has thought it needful formally to 
notice, which has put the Turks in good 
spirits, and which lays the basis for ulterior 
action, or it is meaningless —that we should ere 
long have drifted into war against Russia but 
for the decisive action taken by Mr. Gladstone, 
and the significant and universal demonstra- 
tions throughout the country in his support. 
For the present, the crisis is over; the “howl. 
ing of Bedlam” has abated; and we are not 
called upon to regard as probable *‘ the maddest 
and most criminal thiog that a British Govern- 
ment could do — as Mr. Carlyle has expressed 
it—viz.. to plunge us into war to suit the policy 
of our miraculous Premier.’ This may 
be gathered from the pacific speech of Mr. 
Cross, one of the anti-war members of the 
Cabinet, who on Monday night distinctly 
announced that neither Turkey nor Russia 
would receive from us either moral or material 
support; that the Government would do their 
best to localise and minimise the war ; and would 
only interfere if British interests were threatened 
at certain points, such as the Suez Oanal, 
Egypt, and the free passage of the Dardanelles 
— | the Bosphorus. While the conflict is going 
on between the belligerent Powers, there has 
also been a struggle at home between the repre- 
sentatives of military and sordid material 
interests and the intellect, moral sense, and 
philanthropy of England. Happily, the latter 
has been victorious. | 

The ecclesiastical warfare that rages in France 
and Italy, and which is carried on in the iate- 
rests of Ultramontanism, takes a new turn in 
consequence of the action of the Italian 
Senate. The merits of the controversy at 
Rome were clearly stated by Mr. Richard, 
M. P., in bis address at the meeting of 
the Congregational Union yesterday. It now 
appears that the Government bill for dealing 
wita abuses committed by the clergy, after 
having passed through its several stuges, and 
been considerably modified, was thrown out by a 
majority of thirteen. This defeat is a severe 
blow to the Depretis Oabinet and the Liberal 
— in Italy, and will give a new stimulus to 

apal fanaticism throughout Europe. 

Sir Theophilus Shepstone, the agent of the 
Home Government ia South Africa, making 
use of the reserved powers entrusted to him, 
has declared that the Transvaal Republic is 
annexed to the Queen’s dominions, and the Bri- 
tish flag has been raised at Pretoria. President 
Burgers protested against the act, but recom- 
mended the Boers to submit; and thus a territory 


as large as Italy comes into our unwilling posses- 
sion. It seems that the alternative was British 


interference or a sanguinary war with the 
native races (300000 souls), in which the 
cowardly Boers and the European settlers, who 
together number only some 25,000 persons, 
might have been exterminated. 


THE DEBATE ON THE EASTERN 
QUESTION. 


, 


Tux question whether Mr. Gladstone was 


well advised in withdrawivg at the last moment 
his third and fourth resolutions can hardly be 
decided by the abstract merits of those resolu- 
tions themselves. His chject was partly educa- 
tional in a politica] sense—that is, the develop- 
ment of national opinion—and paitly tactical, 
so far as he wished to obtain as strong a vote 
as possible against any possible encouragement 


of Turkey in looking to England, under any 
ciroumstances whatever, for support. What 
was the proportionate importance assigned in 
his own view to those two aims we can only 
judge from his speech. Mr. Chamberlain spoke 
with strict accuracy when he said that three- 
fourths of the was devoted to the reso- 
lutions practically withdrawn. And this sug- 
gests that the main object was—what indeed 
was all that would be achieved in the present 
condition of the House of Commors—such a 
manifesto to the country as should at once 
consolidate and declare to the whole world the 
deep and heartfelt conviction of the people at 
large that our true policy is neither to sup- 

rt the Ot:oman despotism nor to encourage 


ussian ambition, but to favour any 
European combination which would insist 


on the neutralisation of the provinces by the 
establishment of self-government in them. 
Now this object had already to a very oonsider- 
able extent been secured by the enormous num- 
ber of enthusiastic meetings held throughout 
the country in support of the resolutions, and 
culminating in that magnificent demonstration 
of popular feelingatSt. James’s Hall on Monday 
night, the like of which has never been witnessed, 
except in supreme moments of national crisis. 
Under these circumstances, we think Mr. Glad- 
stone scarcely deserves the harsh condemna- 
tion with which he has been visited by some 
sections of sub-gangway Liberalism for his 
sacrifice of mere form in the interest of Liberal 
union. No doubt there are occasions when a 
pioneer of advanced principles is bound to go 
into the lobby if he can only find another to act 
asteller. But this was not one of them. That 
Mr. Gladstone has the nation at his back must 
be abundantly clear to the Government iteelf. It 
is not a case of an opinion in advance of the 
timee, but of a national feeling accidentally 
misrepresented in the House. And it might 
have seemed a mere piece of Quixotism, un- 
justified by any 2 object, to have 
exhibited that part of the House most nearly in 
accord with national opinion as atten to 
impotence by disagreement about a form of 


words, or about the most opportune moment for 


action. 
Perhaps what is most to be regretted about 
the withdrawal of the more positive resolutions 
was the ecene of confusion, little in acoord with 
the usual self-control of Parliament, to which it 
gave riseon Monday. It cannot be denied that 
the more advanced members of the Liberal party 
were as much disappointed at this course as the 
Government, though for very different reasons. 
They wanted to proclaim a distinct and complete 
policy at any expense of division. The Govern- 
ment wanted to exhibit their opponents as a 
chaotic collection of atoms agitated by mutual 
repulsion. And the two-fold discontent thus 
arising wae increased through misunderstandi 
causei by Mr. Gladstone's wish to have 
it clearly understood that, though he was not 
going to move the resolutions, he intended to 
maiotaia their policy. Two hours were spent 
in disorderly wrangling; and the tone of the 
House was so feverish and irritable that it 
might have seemed beyond the power of any 
oratory to recall it to a sense of its Imperial 
position, and to concentrate its attention on any 
great question of State. But it is just under 
auch difficulties that genius displays ite highest 
qualities. Never, perhaps, had Mr. Gladstone 
a more inspiring theme, and certainly never 
did he hay a his 22 oa me he was 
anima y a hi ne of moral indignation 
at the ignom:ny to which this — has 
stooped in its alliance with Turkey. But he 
was as lucid in his analysis of the mistakes of 
the Government as though he had been a 
clever lecturer explaining some phenomenon of 
natural history. He proved that England had 
been the sole obstacle to unanimity in the 
decisions of the Oonference. He pointed 
out the gross inconsistency between isolated 
utterances of the Ministry, such as Lord 
Derby’s famous scolding . and the 
de attention” by which Sir Henry 
Elliot is succeeded by an ambassador yet more 
deeply pledged if possible to the indetification 
of the protection of the Porte with the interests 
of England. He showed that the policy of the 
Government bad been precisely adapted to com- 
bine all the three evils of discouraging the 
oppressed Obristians, sustaining the Turks in 


suicidal infatuation, and forcing Russia into a 


position very trying even to the severest national 
virtue. The satirical passage in which he re- 
buked the unpatriotic arrogacce that makes 
our only ann gag, vip : eee saved 
from flippancy by ness o passion 
it thinly disguised ; and the concluding appeal 
made to the traditional cjaim of England to be 
the champion of oppressed weakness ought to 


reach every heart in the country. | 
Mr. Cross, in a reply which only exhibited | 


that painful spectacle—a good man trying to 


all attempts at a peaceful solution of the 
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make the best of a bad cause, argued that the 
meetings held everywhere during the last week 
meant nothing. because the people had not 
been asked, Will you go to war?” Surely 
this is ecarcely fair. It implies that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s policy is one of war. But what attracts 
the country to it is a conviction that a concert 
of European Powers would mean peace; and 
not peace for ourselves only, but peace where 
war of the foullest and most wicked kind has 
been waged by the strong against the weak for 
generations past. As to Mr. Cross’s saying 
that the policy of the Government has two 
aims—the cessation of Turkish cruelties and 
the prevention of its foreign occupation—it is 
as though a man, far from any shelter on a 
rainy day, should say that he was determined 
on two things—not to get his clothes wet, and 
not to put up his umbrella. The tone of the 
Congregational Union meeting when the Eas- 
tern Question was brought forward showed 
how intolerable this profession of combining 
two mutually destructive aims is becoming to 
average Englishmen. Mr. Richard, whose long 
consistency through good report and through 
evil report gives him a right to speak 
with authority, felt it necessary to utter 
a note of warning on what seemed 
the bellicose tendencies of an assembly excited 
by indignation against cruelty. But of the 
resolution declaring the highest sense of Mr. 
Gladstone’s service to the ns tion ard the world 
in this matter he ex his hearty approval. 
That the withdrawal of half the resolutions, of 
which notice had been given, sends something 
of a chill through the enthusiasm of the country 
was apparent in the proceedings of that assembly. 
But we fancy that they have already done their 
work in the manifestation and consolidation 
of a public opinion with which no Government 
will dare to trifle. 


— 


LORD DERBY’S REPLY TO PRINCE 
GORTSCHAKOFF’S OIRCULAR. 


THE reply to the Circular of the Russian 
Government announcing their abaudonment of 


Eastern difficulty was published on Monday. 
It is dated May 1, and its terms were, no doubt, 
settled at the Cabinet meeting held on that day, 
and reflect the sentiments and intentions of the 
Ministry, or of that section of it which was 
dominant at that time. It ie, therefore, worth exa- 
mining with care, and we believe the effect of a 
close scrutiny of its terms will be to confirm the 
worst apprehensions of the danger we are in of 
beinginvolved by the present Governmentina war 
with Russia. 

The despatch may be regarded in two 
aspects—as a controversial reply to the Russian 
Circular, and as to its intended and probable 
influence on therelations of the t vo nations. The 
latter is incomparably the more important, but 
the former is worth consideration ; for the way a 
man argues is often an admirable key to his 
prepoesessions and intentions. And the first 
reflection that occurs on reading the despatch 
in connection with the Russian Circular is, that 
there was no occasion for any controversy at 
all; and that Lord Derby bas treated as an 
argument what was merely u statement of the 
resolution adopted by the Russian Govern- 
ment, and of the reasons on which it was based. 
In order to perceive the mischievousness of 
this error, it is necessary to review the circum- 
stances under which the Protocol was signed. 
Count Schouvaloff stated to Lord Derby early 
in March that aiter the sacrifices Russia had 
made, she could not disarm without having 
obtained ‘‘some tangible result as regards the 
improvement of the condition of the Christian 
populations of Turkey. The Emperor was 
sincerely desirous of peace, but not of peace at 
any price.” Russia, therefore, proposed that a 
Protocol should be signed affirming the common 
interest of the Powers in the promised re- 
forme, and their intention to watch over their 
execution. The Porte absolutely rejected the 
Protocol in every particular; and Prince Gort- 
schakoff in bis Circular, after recapitulating the 
various attempts which had been made to pro- 
cure the adbesion of the Porte to the recom- 
mendations of the Powers, announced that in 
the opinion of the Russian Gevernment this 
last refusal rendered all attempts at con- 
ciliation hopeless, and that the Emperor 
had resolved to obtain by force what 
the unanimous attempts of the Cabinets had 
failed to obtain by persuasion.” We presume 
that no one would deny that this was a decision 

ectly within the competence of the Ruseian 
overnment. The most strained interpretation 
of the Treaty of Paris would hardly make it 
necessary for Russia not only to seek the media- 
tion of the other Powers—a condition she may, 
with some reason, say she has complied with— 


| ments, and to pave the way for further mea- 


— 


war. However insufficient we might think the 
reasons by ber, they called for no 
argumentative reply from us. It was only 
necessary to express our dissent from the 
conclusions drawn, and especially from the 
clause in which the conviction was expressed 
that in taking this step the Emperor was 
consulting the views and interests of Europe. 
This, of course, called for a firm and 
courteous disclaimer from the English Govern- 
ment, and nothing more. 
But not only does Lord Derby dispute every 
statement made in the Russian Circular—which 
was unnecessary, and therefore irritating, and 
therefore unwise—but he does it in the most 
needlessly offensive way. He charges the Rus- 
sian Government and the Emperor personally, 
with deliberate bad faith, use, in his 
opinion, their present action is in contravention 
of their engagement, under the Treaty of 
Paris, to res the independence and terri- 
torial integrity of the Ottoman Empire. The 
question naturally arises—Why is this criticism 
made now for the first time (so far as we know) 
when the resolution of the Russian Govern- 
ment has been taken and is irrevocable? But 
to turn to the substance of the accusation, 
can it possibly be maintained that the 
action of the Russian Government is an 
actual infringement of the clause of the 
Treaty of Paris referred to? For what would 
this interpretation involve? That none of the 
Great Powers can ever have the right of de- 
clariug war on Turkey except with the consent 
of all the co-signataries, and, therefore, of Tur- 
key herself! Such an interpretation refutes 
itself, and is besides implicitly opposed to the 
ae ore that in case any dispute shall arise 
etween the Porte and one of the other Powers, 
the mediation of the other signataries shall be 
sought before.recourse is had to arms. It will 
be time to reproach Russia with an infringe- 
ment of the independence and territorial integ- 
rity of Turkey when we find her severing 
provinces from the control of the Porte, and 
erecting them into independent states, or 
incorporating them with others or with 
her own. Even if the accusation had a more 
solid foundation than it has, it would have deen 
well to recollect that the construction to be 
placed on treaty obligations necessarily varies 
with circumstances. Lord Derby himself, not 
so very long ago, regretted that the misconduct 
of Turkey might render it impossible for us to 
fulfil our treaty obligations to her. A strict 
interpretation of the Tripartite Treaty, would 
compe. us to declare war on Russia now, at the 
summons of Austria; and Turkey considera the 
Protocol which we signed as a violation of the 
Treaty of Paris. ä 
It is difficult to regard the accusation of 
bad faith thus directed against Russia but 
as a deliberate affront, intended to embitter 
the relations between the two Govern- 


sures. This impression is strengthened by a 
phrase which occurs in the last paragraph of the 
despatch: It is impossible to foresee the conse- 
quences of sue an act.” Of course, it is 
impossible! It is impossible to foresee all the 
consequences of any act ; but itis only too easy 
to forecast the probable results of usiug such a 
phrase in sucha document. How will it be 
read in Russia? As a threat. It is a threat, 
and it is impossible not to see in it the opera- 
tion of that malign and fatal influence which 
throughout this unhappy history has resisted 
every effective measure which has been pro- 
posed till it was too late to employ it, has 
rejected every means of fostering a good 
understanding with Russia, and seized every 
opportunity of exciting on both sides an ignoble 
pride, jealousy, and suspicion. This despatch, 
in our opinion, distinctly adds to the danger 
of our being involved in war, and if any justifica- 
tion were neede I for Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions 
it is here. It cannot fail to produce deep and 
excusable anger in Russia, and every feeling of 
this kind adds to the chances of war. Nations 
seidom go to war because there is anything in 
the nature of things to compel war. They do 
so almost invariably because popular feel- 
ing by slow and almost imperveptible incre- 
ments of anger aud dislike, drives nations 
forward into a position in which they cannot 
remain stationary, and from which they will not 
retire. It is thus war becomes unavoidable. 
This is our danger—a danger which this 
despatch disastrously increases. Mr. Cross’s 
speech on Monday may be an indication that it 
is less imminent than it seemed a few days ago. 
But Mr. Cross is not the leading spirit of the 
Ministry; while his earnestness, sincerity, and 
love of peace make him a convenient stalking- 
horse. But so long as Lord Beaconsfield is at 
the head of affairs, the danger may recur at 
any moment, and it behoves all who believe 
that honour and justice would be outraged by 


but to ask their permission before declaring 


SKETCHES FROM THE GALLERY. 


Hovsr or Commons, Monday night. 
The business of the House of Commons was, up 
to the end of last week, overshadowed by the pros- 
pect of the debate which opened to-night. The 
business on the paper was not of great importance, 
and the usual round of questions and notices which 
form a prominent feature in the evening’s enter- 
tainment at Westminster had for the most part 
reference to the reselutions. Much speculation was 
going on as to the precise issue upon which the 
debate would be raised. At the outset, Sir Drdin- 
mond Wolff and Sir John Lubbock, in due order, 
gave notice that they would move ‘‘the previous 
question.” As one of these hon. baronets is a 
moderately independent member of the Conserva- 
tive side, and the other is not a strong politician 
who sits on the Liberal benches, the House 
was mystified by an arrangement which might 
or might not have the approval of the front 
benches. The air was also thick with rumours of 
a vote of confidence, which, sweeping aside this 


temporising amendment of the previous ques- 


tion,” should lay a bold issue before the House. It 
appeared quite natural that the Ministry, which 
has always been rather clamouring to have the 
question of confidence or no confidence brought to 
the issue of a vote, should seize this favourable 
opportunity of deciding it. , 

Thus matters progressed till Friday night, when 
the problem was solved in a manner which, quite 
apart from the issue at stake, was interesting, not 
to say charming. In the first place Sir Drummond 
Wolff, being questioned as to his intention by Sir 
Harcourt Johnstone, rose and declared that what 
he chiefly had at heart was the national interests, 
and that, believing the time was not opportune 
for discussing Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions, he 
had given notice of moving the previous 
question. But whether the motion should be made 
by himself or by Sir John Lubbock, was a matter 
of no consequence. Then the hon. baronet rose 
from the other side and protested that it was of no 
consequence to him whether he moved his amend- 
ment or whether Lord Elcho, who in the meantime 
had given notice of a vote of confidence, had prece- 
dence. Indeed Sir John rather hinted that the 
Government would do well to accept Lord Elcho's 
amendment; a view subsequently enforced by Mr. 
Gladstone, who, burning with premonitory signs 
of excitement, challenged the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to let a direct issue be taken in the 
face of the country on the great question which 

Nothing could be more amusing than all this— 
Mr. Gladstone’s passionate earnestness giving the 
last touch that was needed to the success 
of the comedy. Everybody in the House knew 
that what the Opposition wanted was that, instead 
ofthe previous question—the putting of which would 
divide the party—a question of a vote of confidence 
should be substitated, behird which the Opposition 
could be drawn up as in the rear of a stone wall. 
No one knew this better than the Ministers; and 
about the last thing they were likely to do would 
be to oblige the Opposition by changing the issue 
on which the vote would be taken. An additional 
advantage to them would be that the fatal amend- 
ment should be moved from the side of the House 
on which the question had been raised. Hence 
Sir Drummond Wolff's bland deference to Sir John 
Lubbock ; hence Sir John Lubbock’s timid sugges- 
tion that perhaps the Government would like to 
take up Lord Elcho’s amendment; and hence Mr 
Gladstone's few words of appeal, almost terrible in 
the suppressed passion that they evinced, and by 
which the great statesman and orator, rising 
above party tactics, and grandly scornful of the 
small imputation sure to follow upon his suggestion, 
appealed to the Ministry to come forth from behind 
the ramparts which had been obligingly thrown up 
for them, and fight it out in the open plain. There 
was a simplicity in this proposal which greatly 
amused the Tories, some of whom find it difficult 
to raise their souls above the level of party 
manceuvres. 

Beyond these incidents connected with the grand 
drama opening to-night there is not much to record. 
Thursday night was taken up chiefly with the Uni- 
versities Bill in committee, which continues to excite 
the laborious*attention of a few hon. members, and 
is fled from by far the larger number of our legis- 
lators. The fruit of considerable discussion on 
Thursday night was that Clause 16 was passed, 
which highly gratified Mr. Gathorne Hardy, who 

now regards the bill as having made substantial 
On Friday night some miscellaneous 


such a war to be on the alert, 


progress. 
| business, chiefly of a personal character, came before 
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the House, Mr. Sullivan bringing forward the case 
of Mr. Ancketell, and Mr. Cowen calling attention 
to the grievance of Colonel de Faby, who was ex- 
polled from Guernsey in a manner unfamiliar to 
English customs. Major O’Gorman, who is now 
fully restored to the House, was good enough to 
create alittle diversion in an otherwise dull evening, 
by relatiog in connection with Mr. Sallivan’s case 
how he had himself been deprived of the commis- 
sion of tho peace. His narrative had no special 
beariag on the case, but the Major is always wel- 
come, and considering he spoke before dinner, he 
made a great success. Mr. Biggar was not behind 
in distinguishing himself throughout the evening, 
for when Mr. Goldney rose to move for a select 
committee to consider the best means of facilitating 
the despatch of public business, Mr. Biggar showed 
how it might be achieved by succeeding in counting 
out the House. 


The stars in their courses fight against Sisera. 
It was expected that Mr. Gladstone would to-night 
appear fresh before an unwearied audience to make 
a great speech, for which he had had a fair oppor- 
tunity of preparation. The House was densely 
crowded at half-past four, but Mr. Gladstone, 
entering from behind the Speaker’s chair, was 
allowed unnoticed to take his seat. He was, how- 
ever, loudly cheered from below the gangway on 
the Liberal side when he rose to answer a question 
put to him by Mr. Trevelyan as to the course he 
proposed to take with respect to his Resolu- 
tions. The hon. member for the Border Burghs 
wanted to know whether Mr. Gladstone 
would make an alteration, chiefly verbal, in his 
second resolution ; and, secondly, whether he would 
refrain from putting his third and fourth resolution. 
There had been rumours of a patching up of the 
breach in the front Opposition bench, and the Con- 
servatives, seeing in this movement from below the 
gangway an attempt to take the plum out of their 
mouths, displayed their vexation in a series of 
groans and sneers and noisy bursts of laughter 
which were specially designed to rouse the anger of 
Mr. Gladstone, and so place him at a disadvantage. 
He was calm enough whenanswering Mr. Trevelyan’s 
questions, agreeing in the main with that gentle- 
man’s propositions, But after the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had given his own version of the cir- 
cumstances which had landed the House in what 
he was pleased to call an undignified position, Mr. 
Gladstone altogether lost his temper, and there 
was presented the sad spectacle of the 
greatest orator and perhaps the most beneficent 
statesman of the age, at the mercy of a few 
noisy and not supremely intelligent men, strong 
in the consciousness of overwhelming numerical 
strength. In the end Mr. Gladstone was called to 
order by the Speaker, a fortuitous interruption 
which gave him the opportunity of recovering the 
balance of his mind ; and, after a scene, prolonged 
by the absurd persistence of Mr. Bentinck, who 
wanted to make a speech which the House did not 
desire to hear, Mr. Gladstone found the opening, 
just two hours late, of moving his resolutions. 
This he did in a speech which suffered greatly by 
the circumstances of delay, one particular effect of 
which was that he rose to speak in full dinner- 
hour. He spoke with all his usual energy, and 
occasionally something more than his average elo- 
quence, and when he sat down, at half-past nine, 
was rewarded with a prolonged burst of cheering 
from the Opposition benches. 


The London ‘correspondent of the Manchester 

Guardian adds some details relative to the remark- 

alle event of Monday night, which will be found 

interesting :—'‘ Mr. Gladstone entered from behind 

the Chair a few minutes after half. past four o’clock, 

and was received by the Opposition with a cheer 

so slight that, with the resounding shouts of the 

* Palace-yard still ringing in his ears, the 

| right hon. gentleman could hardly have heard it. 
In a very short time afterwards Mr. Trevelyan put 
his question to Mr. Gladstone, and thereupon com- 
menced a commotion which continued unabated 
for the next two hours. The inyuiry and Mr. 
Gladstone's reply, accepting the amendment and 
abandoning his third and fourtu resolutione, were 
received by the Conservatives not merely with 
ironical Jaughter, but with yells of derision. Many 
on the Opposition side also seemed to be annoyed, 
and the vexation of extreme parties was increased 
by Lord Hartington’s appeal to Sir John Lubbock, 
proving as it did that the difference amongst the 
chiefs of the Liberals had been remoyed. A sense 
of the ridiculous began to grow upon the Houre as 
suspicion of prearrangement spread ; and Sir John 
Lubbock himself, in stating that he would not now 
move the previous question, could not altogether 
resist the contagious laughter of the majority of the 
assemblage. The Chancellor of the Exchequer was in 
high feather at the turn of events. Such sprightly 
- banter as he bestowed u he has 


pon Mr. 
never indulged in before ; but he marred the effect 


of his sarcasm by „2 K Mr. Gladstone 
might not after all fulfil his promise to ae 
amendments. This of course, brought up Mr. 
Gladstone in a state of indignation ; and after an 
absurd episode in which Mr. Percy Wyndham and 
Mr. G. Bentinck convulsed the House by their 
eccentric movements in the hope of gaining pre- 
cedence and catching the Speaker’s eye, he 
entered a very strong protest against Sir 8. 
Northcote’s language, and was about to fix on the 
Government the responsibility for placing the 
House in a ridiculous position when an obstacle 
was raised on a point of order. His emphatic de- 
monstration that the Government had all the year 
professed anxiety for a declaration of policy from 
the Opposition was interrupted by Mr. Roebuck, 
whose objection of irrelevancy was, of course, sus- 
tained. Then, a Mr. Percy Wyndham kept his 
teat, Mr. Bentinck got-a chance of expressing his 
ardent desire that the debate on Mr. Gladstone’s 
resolutions would not proceed ; but the excitement 
showed no sign of subsiding. Every time one 
speaker sat down some half-dozen honourable 
gentlemen rose to take his place in addressing the 
House, and as the wrangle went on confusiou in- 
creased, Mr. Chaplin, with an excusable desire to 
say something severe of Mr. Gladstone said, the re- 
solutions by alteration had become ‘effete ;’ 
and Mr. * hinting at a ‘rehearsal’ and 
a ‘farce,’ sneeringly implied that there was 
2 left in them, and so brought down upon 
himself a sharp retort from Mr. Gladstone, who 


wanted to know Shy, if the resolutions were so 


unobjectionable, the Government would not accept 
them. Again, the resolutions were described as 
‘milk and water,’ and 1 it became apparent 
that in healing one split another had been opened 
between the Liberals above and below the gang- 
way. The first to express dissatisfaction was Mr. 
Courtney, but Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. E. Jenkins 
followed in the same line; and finally Mr. Sullivan, 
reproaching Mr. Gladstone with deserting those who 
had stood by him — 11 complained bitterly 
of — ‘compact . been „ It was 
scarcely necessary for him to point out dangers 
of a change of front in face tt the enemy, for its 
effect was 3 apparent, and the Conserva- 
tives continued openly to rejoice over the palpable 
dissensions amongst their opponents. For a long 
time it seemed mg ng that the debate would be 
shelved by a refusal to postpone the orders of the 
day, but after an immense deal of pother and hub- 
bub matters were with difficulty arranged, and at 
seven o'clock Mr. Gladstone found the way open to 
him to move his first resolution. When he rose 
he was hailed by the Opposition with a cheer 
so loud that it ap to come from an 
entirely united party. Mr. Gladstone occupied 
exactly two hours and a-half in the delivery 
of a masterly address delivered in his best 
style. Once more he e the cruel treat- 
ment by the Turks of their Christian subjects, and 
his criticism of the ‘expostulating’ policy of the 
Government was sharper than on previous occasions. 
Incidentally he made it clear that he believed the 
Cabinet but for the Premier would have pursued a 
different course ; and, 1 time in his progress 
to deal with matters small as well as great, 
he vigorously took Sir John Holker to task 
for his abusive speech, a quotation from 
which elicited loud groans from the Liberals. 
In conclusion, the right hon. gentleman combined a 
vindication of the cause of o Christians 
with a most earnest appeal to the Government on 
their behalf in a beautiful and touching peroration, 
which drew from the Opposition cheers sonorous 
and prolonged. From beginning to end Mr. Glad - 
stone had held in rapt attention a large audien-e. 
The speech as a whole made a deep impressior, and 
suffered in no respect from theridiculous occurrences 
which had preceded its delivery. A lull followed, 
during which the House cl , and Sir H. Wolff 
and Mr. Chamberlain respectively made speeches 
on opposite sides of the question. But soon Mr. 
Cross sprang into the arena, and, to the astonish- 
ment of an audience which rapidly became very 
large, developed a combative faculty and a spirit of 

ugnacity which few had sus to be concealed 
in his usually placid bosom. He made a capital 
reply to Mr. Gladstone from the Government point 
of view, and showed himself almost a better cham- 
pion of the Ministry than either the War Secretary 
or the leader of the House. 

„The crisis ia the Liberal party may be now re- 
garded asended. The changed situation has been 
mainly brought about by Earl Granville, and 
another important fact has nted itself in the 
attitude of Mr. John Bright. The leaders of the 
Liberal party held a meeting at Earl Granville’s 
on Saturday night after the Royal Academy dinner, 
aud it was then reported to them that, out of consi- 
deration for preserving the uvity of the party, Mr. 
Gladstone would make the proposed ch in his 
resolations, So far back as Friday last I hinted 
that this was the only course to prevent a split in 
the Liberal ranks ; but knowing what had already 
transpired with that object, I bad little hope of 
anything being done. Earl Granville’s perseverance, 
and the shower of letters which fell upon Mr. 
Gladstone from private members, had the desired 
effect, though for reasons best known to themselves 
the leaders of the party preserved the oompromite 
as a 2 secret until this afternoon. Now 
that the debate has got into straight sailing it is 

to cooupy two more nights. The division 

be taken on Sir H. D. Wolff's amendment, 

3 party will come out of it a united 
7. 
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MR. MARTIN ON THE 
REVENUES OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH 
ESTABLISHMENT.* 


This work will be held to have a peculiar 


value. Brought out under the auspices of a 
society having for its object the separation of 
the Church frem the State, and its contents 


bearing directly upon the question of disen- 
dowment, it is yet written with the entire im- 
partiality of a professed statistician. 80 im- 
partial, indeed, is the tone, so entirely does the 
author ignore all the controversies that are 
waging around him, that some very ardent 
disputants on both sides may perhaps feel some 
little disappointment at its want of colour. 
But it was just such a work as this which the 
Committee of the Liberation Society wiehed to 
secure—a work which would equal 


authority both with State-Churchmen and Free- 


Oburchmen. They were happy, therefore, in 
their selection of the author, and Mr. Martin’s 
name will be a sufficient guarantee for the 
accuracy and completeness of his work. 

Some of the information in this volume will, 
of 22 not we aw 4 * — 
author has a peculiar manner of ng 
even old 4 — Solera his readers. How 
clear, fer instance, although brief, is bis 
account of the establishment and wth of 


at are necessary to be brought out—visz., 

up to 1708 there were fewer bishops in England 

than there were in the time of the Saxons, 

while, at present, there are just only nine more 

oan — we in the time of Venerable 
e, eleven hundred years ago. 

of the results of the 8 ot Church 


Inquiry fort ago is¥ lete, and 
22 
sion is made clear. In connection with this, and 


with the mode adopted by the Commissioners of 
dealing with episcopal estates, Mr. Martin = 
sents us with the first statement that has 
published of the extent and value of the W 
amount is given for every county ; its te 
extent is 30,233 acres, and its aggrega ue 
40,8547, It is curious, as Mr. Martin remarks, 
that the prelate most largely endowed is, 
strangely enough, the Bishop of St. Davids, 
who is returned as owning 6,583 acres 
of land, valued at 4,842). — being 3421. 
more than his fixed income, the property 
being di over six Welsh counties. 
Of course this is the landed property 
only; the remainder of the episcopal revenues, 
which amount * to nearly 160, 0004, is 
derived from the iastical Oommiesioners,. 
and other public sources. 

Mr. Martin gives a similar table to the above 
concerning the cathedrals, from which it 
appears that the area of land at present pos- 
sessed by deans and chapters is 68,835 acres, and 
the value 136,488. Here again, of course, the 
total amount of the 7 incomes is not 
stated—a large Ay. on being derived from 
the Ecclesiasti mmissioners. When we 
come to the last-named body, we obtain some 
further figures. The author says :— 

A cowparisoon of the table with that on 

30 ‘giving, also 293 of the New 
. Book,” the landed endowments of the 
will show that the latter do not possess one-tbird of 


lands of the deans and canons, and not one-fourth of 
the total value. The comparative figures ave as follows: 


Gross Esti- 

Area of Land. mated Rental. 

Acres Rd. Pr. £ a. 

Bishops . 22,414 3 8 $4,215 3 
Deans and Canons 68,888 1 37 136,488 17 
Total 92,248 2 39 168,182 1 


It will be seen further on that the land owned by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners in d and Wales 
amounts to close upon 150,000 of the estimated 
value of upwards of 811,000/,, thus ug the aggregate 
value of ecclesiastical property, inclusive of that of the 
bishops, deans, and canons, not far from half a- millioo 
property within the tastropela, wot rwcorfed a. the 

t ine 6, u0 
FN ew — Book, to be added, the total would 
not fall far short of a million sterling. 

Next come the parochial clergy, the number, 
classifications, and sources of income of which 
are given with great care. The total number 
given is 13,447, and the annual value in detail 
upwards of four millione—at the same that it 
is acknowledged further on, that this is neces- 
sarily an under-estimate, and therefore not a 
correct one. : 

Mr. Mart'n estimates the number of churches 


at about 16,000. The following quotation 
ont show how carefully he has Ses his 
whe — number of churches in oxisteace may be 
* The Property and Revenue of the Bnglish Church 
Establishment. Fagpenicn Mastin of 
the“ — Year Book,” (Liberetlon Bodiety. 
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estimated after the returns of the Clergy List” for 
1876, and of ‘‘ Crockford’s Clerical Directory,” at about 
16,000—probably rather under than over this unmber. 
It was stated by the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 
in evidence before the Parliamentary Committee on the 
Public Worship Facilities Bill in 1875, that “‘ within the 
last forty years there appears to have been 2.560 
churches consecrated in Eogland and Wales.“ This 
would give—adding the calculated number of new 
oburches to those of the census report as existing in 
1831, namely, 12 048, with allowance for four more 
years— less than 15,000 churches altogether ; but it does 
not seem that the figures of the bishop were the result 
of a close investigation, but were offered merely us 
vague estimates, Another witness before the Parlia- 
committee, the Rev. Robert Grego 


m tf M. A., 
Canon of St. Paus, presented statistics probably nearer 


the truth. Being asked the question, Can you state 
what number of new churches have been built in the 
present century?’ Canon Gregory made the precise 
reply: In the present century, up to the end of the 
om 1873, there were 4210 churches consecrated in 
gland and Wales.“ If this statement be accepted as 
correct, for which there are good grounds, the figures 
stand as follows: 
eas of churches existing at the census of 


‘ g ‘ : ; . : - 11,548 

Number of churches built from 1801 to the end 
of 1878 . ‘ ‘ . ‘ : „ eae 
Total at the end of 1873 135,778 


According to the evidence of Canon Gregory, the 
average number of churches erected annually from the 
commencement of the century to the end of the year 
1873 was 58, so that in the three years from the end of 
1873 to, the end of 1876, there would be 174 new 
edifices built. Adding this figure to the total of t e 
preceding statement, the total number of churche: in 
existence at the end of 1876 would amount to 15 32. 
Thus there is very high probability for assuming that 
there are at present about 16,000 religious edifices be- 
longing to the Church of England. 


These figures, as well as the various pro- 
ceedings under the Church Building Ac's, 
have, as our rexd+rs know, an important bear- 
ing upon some moral aspects of disendowment, 
but these we do not now discuss. We are glad 
to see Mr. Martin recognising, fully, the growth 
of the voluntary principle in the Ohurch, and 
that he does not avoid the really difficult sub- 
— of glebes. He states his inferences as 

ollows:— i 
Perbaps the calculation would not be far from the 


truth that there are 10,090 benefices producing tithes 
(inclusive of lay impropristions) averagiug 450/.—76/. leas 


the average returned for the diocase of Winchester 
Which would give a total of 4 500,000/. per annum. 
Assigning likewise an average of fifteen acres of gle be 


lands—being two acres le«s than that shown by the 
Winchester re'urns—to 10,000 tenefices, the total 
would be 150,000 acres. The latter figure is, in all 
probability, a great understatement, and the same 
may be the case also as regards the value df the tit he. 


This, of course, at once raises the value of 


the benefices beyond that already stated. The 
amount of land tithe-free and titheable is aleo 
referred to. The histories of the Eoolesiastical 
Commission and Queen Anne’s Bonnty are given 
at length. Of the former, after a detailed state- 
ment of revenues, the autbor says :— 


The successive reports of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, from tbe first, bearing date June 24, 1845, to 
the twenty-eighth, issued in 1876, show nothing more 
clearly than the ever-increasing importance, both in 
wealth and extent of functions, of this singular body 
—unique in its way, and 9 one of the most 
extraordinary means ever devised by the ingenuity of 
statesmen to reconcile opposing political and clerical 
interests. During the thirty years chronicled in the 
report of the Ecclesiastical Commissiouers, they have 
slowly wn from mere builders and restorers of 
episco residences to the absolute rulers and 
managers of all secular concerns of the Church of 
England. To what an extent the sway has reached is 
shown by a mere glance over the long list of contents 
of the last report. It enumerates not only innume- 
rable grants to the clergy (temporary and permanent), 
formation of new ecclesiastical districts, augmenta- 
tion of benefices, conveyauces of sites for churches, 
burial-grounds, and parsonages, but the yearly work 
registered enters into every branch and detail of 
ecclesiastical government, down to the authorising of 


the performances of the religious offices connected with. 


births, deaths, and marriages, It is no more the 
priest, but the Ecclesiastical Commission, which accom. 
panies man—the civis Romanum—“ from the cradle to 
the grave.” 

And now, as to the real revenue of the 
Church Establishment, Mr. Martin’s recapitu- 
lation is brief but effective. He gives the 


revenues of the bishops and the numbers and 
names of their palaces, the incomes of deans 
and canons, of collegiate churches, and finally, 
of the clergy, the whole being summarised in 


the following estimate: 


. Total 
Number] Annual 
Income. 
n 
hure ignitaries, inclu | 
deans, &o. 5 1 : 172 347,000 
Ertra Cathedral Revenues . 4 — 130,000 
Beneficed Clergy g. J 18, 5,027,000 
Net revenue of Queen Anne’ 
Bounty . 4 : . $4,000 
“a 18,472 5,588,000 
Net ble income of the Ec- 
„. me Commission 4 — 700,000 
Building and repairing of churche“- 1,000,000 
Total annual revenue. 1 — | 7,288,000 
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In summary, each of the 172 Church dignitaries has 
an average annual income of 2,000/., and each of the 
13,000 parochial incumbents has an average income, 
including value of glebe house, of 3507. To form the 
vagu: st estimate of the annual income of the 10,266 
clergymen of the Church of England, engaged as 
curates, teachers, chaplains, &c.—5.765 curates, 1,608 
teachers, chaplains, Ko., and 3,893 ‘‘ unattached 
clergy” would be quite impossible, even were it not 
needless, since these 10,000 of the ordained s°rvants of 
the Church form in so far no part uf the Establishment. 
as they have no settled interest in its revenues. The 
net result of all the calculations here entered into is 
that this settle 1 interest is represented by an annual 
revenue of a little over seven millioos sterling. 


That is the property with which we shall have 
one day to deal. We thank Mr. Martin for 
assessing it with such clearness and method as 
he has done in this work. 


— —————— 


Correspondente. 


— 


THE BAPTIST UNION. 
To the Editor of the VNoncon for mist. 
Dzax SI, — Will you kindly permit us to notify 
in your columns that, in future, contributions for 
the Baptist Union should be sent to the Rev. S. H. 
Booth, secretary of the Baptist Union; and con- 
tributions for the Baptist Home and Irish Missions 
to the Rev. J. H. Millard, B. A., Secretary of the 
British and Irish Home Missionary Society. 
We are, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
' SAMUEL HARRIS BOOTH. 
Signed { AMES H. MILLARD. 
19, Castle-street, Holborn, E.C., 
May 7, 1877. 
LORD GRANVILLE’S RESOLUTION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, Allow me to protest against the words 
% Christian and religious in Lord Granville’s 
amendment to the Burials Bill. Surely, if the 
churchyards are the property of the State, it is 
grossly unjust to exclude Secularists from the use of 
them. The Nonconformists can hardly be 80 
illiberal as to support any plan which would at his 
death (absit omen) treat so brave a Reformer as Mr. 
Bradlaugh as a suicide. 

Yours, etc., 


A RADICAL PARSON, 


ITALY AND CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
To the Nlitor of the Nonconformist. 


Srr,—The notions of ‘‘logical sequence” as to 

capital punisbment in Italy (referred to by a cor- 
respondent) are those entertained by many of the 
ablest jurists and logicians of Europe and Ameriea. 
It is precisely their conclusion that ‘‘the greater 
number of murders in some provinces (or countries) 
is due to the law of capital punishment.”’ 
And facts, on a wide scale, show that this logical 
sequence is a sound one, practically. For the 
general experience of the countries which have 
abolished capital punishment has been an inoreased 
security for human life. | 

Nor is your correspondent altogether correct 
when he remarks that, ‘‘ How many persons are 
prevented from committing violent crimes through 
fear of the law, is a question beyond human investi- 
gation.” Not exactly so. For if, when certain 
laws ure abrogated, it is found that the crimes 
against which they were previously directed have 
not increased, it is a fair conclusion that the exis- 
tence of those laws had not been the real cause of 
restraint. 

Yours truly, 
London. W. TALLACK. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND 
INTEMPERANCE. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Srr,—A Committee of the House of Lords ap- 
pointed for the purpose of “‘inquiring into the 
prevalence of habits of intemperance” has been 
sitting for the last three months. Its first report, 
with mioutes of evidence, has now been presented 
in a bulky blue book of 350 pages, embodying the 
evidence given by tho Head and Chief Constables 
of Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, and 
Sheffield ; by Mr. Chamberlain, M.P., Mr. David 
Carnegie (the apostle of the Gothenburg system), 
and by other gentlemen; and their evidence 
supplies some deeply-interesting facta.in regard to 
the prevalence of intemperance, to the licensing 
laws, and to recent experiments aiming at their 
amendment. Major Greig, of Liverpool, showsthat 
during his head-constableship, the number of 
public-houses have risen from 1,493 to 1,919, 
whilst the number of beerhouses had sunk in the 
same time from 897 to 334, in part through the 


Act; and in the opinion of Major Greig, 
the drunkenness in Liverpool is now in- 
creasing — the increase of drinking among 
women going hand-in-hand with that of men 
in spite of the recent establishment of useful and 
appreciated ‘‘cocoa-shops.” In the same gentle- 
man’s opinion there are ‘‘ too many ” public-houses 
in Liverpool; but his evidence in this latter respect 
can scarcely be said to be corroborated by that of 
Mr. Rathbone, the former chairman of the Liverpool 
bench, who draws the conclusion that free 
licensing does not appear to have had the slightest 
effect in increasing the quantity of drunkenness in 
the town, and he points to the fact that there 
has been a diminution of the total number of drink- 
ing houses, with a larger number of apprehensions 
as some proofs thereof. Others of his colleagues, 
however, contest the point, and the opinion of Mr, 
Caine especially is entitled to value when he states 
that the increase of drunkenness in Liverpool, 
actually and relatively, within the last fifteen years, 
is primarily due to the ‘‘increase of the facilities 
for drinking, the chief comparison in his opinion 
being to take not the number of public-houses so 
much as the amount of liquor therein consumed. Mr, 
Neilson, the chairman of the justices for the adjoin- 
ing Prescot Division, still adheres to free licensing 
and stringent enforcement of penalties, in that large 
division, but finds that the want of police control 
over the beerhouses interferes with the good results, 
Mr. James Edward Davis, the legal adviser to the 
Commissioners of Metropolitan Police, puts in a 
table of apprehensions in London, showing that 
the percentaze of apprehensions to the estimated 
population sank from 20 574 in 1831 irregularly 
down to 4 907 in 1867, since which it has increased, 
and last year was 7 676, but this is largely qualified 
by his statement that tbe amount of actual 
drunkenness coming to the knowledge of the police 
in the course of a night has a very distant relation 


to the actual arrests — the arrests only indicating 
the action of the police, which in the metropolis 


has been modified during that time. Mr. Davis, 
from experience in the Potteries, suggests that 
power should be given to relatives and employers 
of drunkards to give notice to publicans not to 
supply drink to men in work hours, with power to 
magistrates to license endorsements in case of neglect 
of such notice. Mr. F. A. Bremner, of Manchester, 
testifies to the benefits of restrictive licensing legis. 
lation in Manchester. His experience strongly 
inclines him to hold that it is desirable to diminish 
the number of places for the sale of intoxicants ; he 
would give the inhabitants some local option” in 
regard to the number of licences, he believes the 
public-house vaults to be more injurious than the 
beerhouses, and he believes that out-door licences 
over which the magistrates have no control are a 
special evil. Captain Palin, chief constable of 
Manchester, hands in a series of figures whick show 
that in that city the total apprehensions rose from 
1,685 in 1857 to 9,612 last year—the latter number 
being less than in recent years, and to some extent 
corresponding with the number of beerhouses, 
which almost doubled in twenty years, and is now 
slightly less than it was. A special feature of the 
Manchester return is that the Sunday apprehensions 
are large—varying from twenty to fourteen per cent. 
of the whole, and there is a table which proves that 
only a fourth of the licensed victuallers and a sixth 
of ‘the beer and wine houses have accommodation 
for travellers. Captain Palin believes in the 
restrictive policy, and would be glad to see 
the number of beerhouses lessened. Major Bond, 
of Birmingham, draws special attention to the 
evils of the club system, and to that by which 
persons may go to the outskirts of a town and 
demand drink as ‘‘travellers” in closed hours; 
and he is also of opinion that the limit of liquors 
purchased from wholesale dealers should be in- 
creased. We may next take the Chief Constable 
of Sheffield, Mr. Jackson, whose returns show a 
wider fluctuation in the extent of apprehensions 
for drunkenness than most—the numbers varying 
in thirty years from 777 to 1,622—the percentage 
to population, however, decreasing, but the per- 
centage of females to the whole increasing largely. 
The two remaining witnesses whose evidence is 
given are Mr. Chamberlain, M.P., and Mr. David 
Carnegie, and the chief subject they deal with is 
the Swedish licensing system. Mr. Chamberlain 
states his belief that, on the whole, drunkenness 
had increased in Birmingham ; he thinks the powers 
of magistrates to repress drunkenness are 60 
small that it is hardly worth while to inten- 
sify the present influence of the publican 
upon” municipal elections to secure the 
transfer of such insufficient powers. He thinks 


operation of Sir Henry Selwin . Ibbetson’s 


that powers should be given to municipalities who 
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an order and scheme under the Artisans’ 


Dwellings Act, under which they are dealing with : Murri und ’ 
ninety-three acres of house-covered land, inclusive Births, bi ages, Heaths, BENNETT 8 
of 120 places for the sale of drinks; and it wishes MARRIAGES. W ATCHES GOLD PRESENTATION 
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0, St. John’s Villas, aoe 
tion to the Bolag, he adds a statement of the Holloway, George Gwyther, Esq., la e collector H.M.’s OHN BENNETT, WATCH and OLOCK 


gradual reduction of the competition to which the Customs, Dumfries, aged 80 years. J MANUFACTORY, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


company was exposed, by the lessening of the num- yan 
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. . . | most delicate fabric worn ss headdress “at home” or in The MEMORIAL STONE of the above building will be 
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— by a physician, who is desirous that all sufferers may At Seven o’clock in the Evening a Public Meeting will be 

Duff, but his replies can scarcely be summarised, | benefit by this providential discovery ; it is never known to held in the same piece, at which J. Spencer Balfour. Beg. . 
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of the Bolag system in a town and the probable | Oxſord-tecrace. Hyde-park, London. be obts ined at the doors, 
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large towns in relation to drunkenness, but also it | . R&ckiT?’s Paris Bivg.—The marked superiority of John Spencer Pearsall late of Faracombe Villa Godalming in 
has given, in the evidence of Mr. Carnegie—not this Laundry Blue over all others, and the quick appreciation | the County of Surrey Congregational M:nister deceased —— 


of its merits by the public has been attended by the usual | died on the 22, d day of ber 1876 and whose 
perhaps the clearest or the most connected, but | result—vis, a flood of imitations, The merit of the latter | with one Cod:cil was proved ou the loch day of February 
certainly one of the most reliable statements in maul) consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in imi- | 1877 in the Principal Registry of the Probate Division of 


a 4 : tating the square shape, but making the general appearance | Her Majesty’s High Court of Justice Samuel Small 
regard to the peculiar licensing system of Gothen- | of rid 9 * that of the ph ome 4 The | Mander 17 Glen Bank Tet * 


burg; and the study of the blue-book embodying manufacturers beg therefore to caution all buyers to see | Esquire one of the Exeentors named in the said Will and 
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Yours, &c., 2 Adams and Co of No 66 Cannon Street London on or before 
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MAGNETINE | 
Ie 

ted in = and pos- 
flexible, and per- 


S 


and durable, elastic, 


TESTIMONIALS. 
From GARTH WILKINSON, Esq., M. D., K. R. C. 8. x. 
76, Wimpole-street, London, W 
Y. W. Darlow, Eg. pre 


— 


DARLOW’S pee am able to certify that 1 have 
largely in m ogg ope and that — — 
PATENT d unexc 8 


1244 — far 
— any other inventicns of the kind which 


cacy. their ve. I have no 
FLEXIBLE e hive found then weal incon 
in 
neuralgia, and in y cases in 
| MAGHETIC weakness of the spine, and of the 
11 * — In the publie 
use my unquali- 
Sed teatimony in favour of your Magnetie 
APPLIANCES. 


Appliances. 
I er ee f 


From the Rev. Dr. ee I. A., Ph. D., F.G.8 


St. Albans, March 28, 1876. 
To Messrs. Darlow and Co. 
GentTLexex,—I have pleasure in sta that I have 
pees wd ag wtb aman Nye ona of your Magnetic Chest 
Throat Protector, which I have been wearing since the 


close of the 1874, having adopted it after a severe attack 
of quinsey, which I have been ever since 
I am also u that two ladies of m 


I give liberty to use this note as you think er.— 
Yours — . As . 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONIAL FROM GARTH WILKIN: 
BON, ESQ., M. D., M.B.C.8. 


r in the time since elapsed your 
inventions sti the ves as beneficial in my 
To both those questions I can answer by endorsing 


as an arm I am obliged to resort to in a 


many cases. 
In addition to the cases I before specified I can now add 
some experience of the utility of — in vases of de- 
Heer ul affections in 
the course of gout. Inileed, I am accustomed to prescnbe it 
the ieee 15 
nervous cen or assi - 
— — nutrition, and blood 1 weak 
throats from nervous exhaustion affecting the larynx.—I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, 
Gakru Wi.xrxsor, M. D., M. R. C. . B. 


From the Rev. HENRY BUDD. 


Weder , Greymouth, New 
DARLOW'S be F eu 


PATENT GenTLemen,—It is now about four 
MAGHETINE 


since I 


readil — 4 atle soothing 
Of the Magnetine Appliances. 


MACNETIN E. 


Inventors and Sole Proprietors, 
448, WEST STRAND, LONDON, W. b., 448 


Orrosrra CHartne Cross RA War Srariox. 


Lescriptive Pamphlets post free on application. 


— — 


ORTH LONDON OR UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 
The ANNUAJ FESTIVAL in aid of the Funds of th.® 
Charity will be held at WILL'8’S ROOMS, King-street, 
St. James a, on WEDNESDAY, the 16th inst. 
Sir HENRY THOMPSON in the Chair. 
Tickets for the Dinner (One Guinea each), may be obtained 
from the Stewards, at Willi“ Rooms, aud at the Office of 
the Hospital. 
CONTRIBUTIONS will be RECEIVED at the Hospital, 
and by the Bankers, Messrs. Coutts and Co , 59, Strand, aud 
Mes:ra, Smi h, Payne, and Smith, I, Lombard-street ; 
Andiby the Secretary. 

Gower-street, May, 1977. 


A TEACHER REQUIRED to assist in the 
Junior Department. Elementary English, French, 
and Jatin. Charac‘er essential. Nonconformist preferred. 
Apple to the Rev. H. J. Chancellor, Westwood Park 
House, Forest Hill, S. E. 


— — — — 


OORTHEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
AVENUE, CAMBRIDGE, 


Principal- S. BULL, B.A. (Lond.), late of Noorthey, 
Holland. 


Inclusive Fees: 63 guineas per snn. 
Twelve, 53 guivess. 


Three out of the four pupils at the school in Dce. 1875, 
entered for the Cambridge Univ. Local Exam. The results 
were — H. N. D. (14), Third Class Hon., R. N. G. (13), and 
H. G. D. (16, as Medic. Stud) “ Satisfied.” 


All the pupils at the school (four) in Dec., 1876, went in for 
the same Exam., with the following resu'ts:—H. N. D., 
First Class Hon., distinguished in Religious Knowledge, 
English, Latin, Matbemat'es, and Botany (bracketed 2nd). 
R. N. G, First Class Hon., distinguished in Latin and 
Zoology (Ist). J. G. (14) and E. B. B. (13) “ Satisfied.” 


References—R, W. Dixon, Esq., Wickham, Esser; 
Prof. M. Foster, M., F.RS, &c., Shelford, Cambs.; 
N. Goodman, Esq., M.A., Cambridge; Th. Goodman, 
Esq., Royston; J. R. Harris, Esq, M.A., Fellow of 
Clare College, Cambridge; J. H. Kramers, Kut. of the 
Oak Ofown, Noorthey, Holland; Rev. J. H. Millard, B. A., 
Huntingdon; Prof. R. Norris, M.D., &c., Birmingham; 
Rev. M. Robertson, B. A, D.Sc, Cambridge; Rer. Jos. 
Soillito, Birmingham. 


SUMMER TERM, from May 1 to July 30. 


For Pupils under 


DUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Under the Superintendence of the Misses HEWITT, 

3%, Hildrop Road, Tuffnell Fark, London, N. 
Besides English and Foreign Governesses, both resident, 
the Misses Hewitt sre ass sted by the follewing Professors :— 
Musia—Mr. J. Baptiste Ca'kin. 

French—M. de Lamartiniére, B.A., LL.B. 

German—Friuleiu Ho'st. 

Drawing—Mr. W. Bolton. 

Dauciug - M:dame di Tegnone. 

Singing—Mr, W. Winn. 

Calisthenics— Professor Munday. 

The Course of Eduoatton is divided into Three Terms. The 
NEXT TERM will commence on Monpay, Mav 14. 

References kincly permitted to Miss Buss, Principal of 

the North London Collegiate Schoo! for Lad es; the Kev. 

Mark Wilks; the Rev. Edward White; the Kev. Francis 

Tucker, B.A.; the Rev. F. Gotch, LL D., of Bristol; and J. 

Carvell Willams, Es}. 

„ The Misses Hewitt will be happy to forward Prospec- 

tuses on application. : 


IGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
St. Leonards-on-fea. 

Head Master—ROBERT JOHNSTONE, M.A., LLB., 

Assisted by Six Resident Masters. 


The School consists of Upper, Middle, and Preparatory 
Departments, in which Boys are propane for Commercial 
Lite, the Public Schouls, and the Universities. The Ju ior 
Classes sre trained by Ledies. The health and comfort of 
delicate boys specially cared for. 
For prospectus apply to Mrs. Duff, the Lady Principal, or 
the Head ter. 


The SUMMER TERM commenced May let. 


HE ADDISCOMBE HIGH SCHOOL 
(Boarding) tor YOUNG LADIES, MOIRA HOUSE, 
Upper Addiscombe, Croydon, Surrey. 


Principals— 7 

Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM and the Misses CONNAH. 
Conducted in consonance with the movement for the 
higher education of Ladies. 

French, German, and Music (Practical and Theoretical) are 
made epecial objects of study, and most effectively taught. 

Prospectuses, with names of Referees and {ull particulars, 
may be had ou application to the Principals. = 


ORWOOD ORPHAN SOCIETY, 

for the TRAINING UP ef BEREAVED 
CHILDREN in CHRISTIAN FAMILIES. Approved 
cares received in the order of application, No voting. 
CONTRIBUTIONS are earnestly requested in sid of this 
new charity, and will be thankfully received and ack: ow- 
ledged by the Treasurer, Watson Osmoud, 2 60, Fe. 
8 E. C., and Netherton, Penge lone, Sydenham ; 
or the Hon. 


able at the General Post Office. Cheques to be 
L'ndou and South-Western Bauk. 


—— — —ñ aa 


OLEMAN-STREET EXCHANGE 
a 66, Coleman-street, E. C. 
The above PREMISES, situate near the 


besides those of an Exchange 
writing and news tables, separate loc · u 


w 
For 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEEC 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
The Misses HOWARD. 
SUMMER TERM will begin Tuurnspay, May 3rd. 


T. JOHN’S HILL HOUSE ACADEMY, 
WANDSWORTH. 


First Master—JAS. FISON, Esq., M.A. (Lend.) 


Special arrangements for Young Gentlemen intending to 


Matriculate or Graduate. 
Apply, Rev. Chas. Winter, Principal. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
EAST HILL HOUSE, WANDSWORTH. 


Head Mistress—Miss D’ESTERRE HUGHES, 


Oral system. Education thorough. Room for a few Boarders. 


Apply to the Head Mistress, or Rev. Chas. Winter, 
rinc:pal of St. John’s Hill House Academy. 


Secretary, Kev. G. T. Coster, Sunvy Bank, 
Sou h Norwood, S. E. Post-office orders to be made p. y- 
crossed 


Bank of Eng- 
land, are NOW OPEN, having the following advantages 


„ vis. :—Enclosed private deske, 
drawers, and a 
on dtreng room; aleo consultation and smokiug-rooms, 
and la 


Careful postal arrangements for either rets‘ning or for- 
particulars apply to the Meneger, Mr. J. K. Leake, 


SOUTH COAST, DAWLISH. 


Pn HOUSE SCHOOL. 


Messrs, 8. and J. ALLEN, Principals. 
The picturesque watering-place of Daw ieh is wide'y 


known for its fine sea-besch, great salubrity, and happy adap- 
tation as a residence for both summer and winter. ful 

is made of its natural advantages by country excursions 
periodical bathing, and boating. 


Full use 


Pupils are prepared for the London University, the Oxfor 


and Cambridge Middle-Class Examinations, &c. 


The Preparatory Department, for pupils under eleven years 


of age, is conducted at FLORENVILLE, a separate house and 
grounds near 


The SUMMER TERM commences on Monpay, April 30th 


Prospectuses cn application. 


OLT HOUSE SCHOOL, 
CHESHUNT, LONDON, N. 

Professor W. B. TODHUNTER, M.A. (Gold Medalist), 

University of London, and Fellow of Uriversity College, 

London, Formerly of Cheshunt College. Inclusive terms, 


from 48 Guineas per annum. 


For particulars, apply as above. 


„ VALE ACADEMY 
RAMSGATE. 
Principal—Mr. M. JACKSON, assisted by Graduates and 
other well - qu. liſied Masters. 

The Pupils are most efficiently p d for the Universi- 
ties, the Professions, the various Exeminations, and for 
business. Great attention is also given to their health, and 
to their moral and religious training. Pupis admitted at 
any time during the Term. 


TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 
Established 1829. by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal, 


EDUCATION AT THE SEASIDE. 


(3454 YARMOUTH COLLEGE. 

: Principel—Mr. TOMKINS. 

Vice-Principal—Mr, CHARTER, B A, Honours (Lond.). 
Lady Resident—Mrs. CHARTER. 

Since 1864, 163 Pupils whilst at this School have passed 
the Oxford or Cambridge Local Examinations—91 in 
Honours, and 23 First Class; 5 Students have matriculated 
at London University - 3 in the First Division, 2in Honours 
1 of whom took the secoud plece; 12 Students have passed 
Medical, Law, Civil Service, and Naval Examinations. 

The NEXT TERM will commence May 17. 


UTHERLAND HOUSE, MARINE DRIVE, 
GREAT YARMOUTH, LAUIES SCHOOL. 
Under the General Direction of Mr. and Mrs. TOMKINS 
assisted by efficient Resident Goveruesses 23 and 
8 and by Experienced Masters of the Great Yarmouth 

ollege. 


Prospectuses on application. 
The NEXT TERM will commence May 17. 


Oxronp COUNTY MIDDLE-CLASS 
SCHOOL. 


(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME). 


The success of this Sshool for thirty-six years arises from 
the fact that great attention is paid to snhjects required in 
commercial life. Boys have excelled in good writing, arith- 
metic, French, book keeping, and mercantile correspondence. 
Pupils from this school have passed the Pharmacentical 
dociety's Examinations and the Oxford and Cembrid 
Local Examinations in honours. References to parents in 
all parts of England. Inclusive terms twenty-two or 
twenty four guineas. 5 

} ty 5 —— app'y to the p incipala, Messrs. 
J. and J. W. Marsh. 


i 


0 


HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


7. WEYMOUTH, Esq, D. Lit. and M. A., 
re Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council 7 
the Philological Society, Te., Ke. 

NET FH. FAA. S. C 
RoRERT HA „F. orresponding 
4 under of the Literary and Philosophical ber of Man- 
chester, Member of London Ma atical 8. 
Professor of 


formerly 
College, Bradford, &c. 
A. B. MUREAY, Bea, ILD. Gas), B.A 
JAMES . 0 “ 0 u.), B. A., 
F. E. IS. Member of the Council cf the Philological Society, 
one of the Editors of the Publications of the Early Eng- 
ish Text Society, Assistant Examiner in English in the 


University of Loudon, &c., &c. 

JOHN M. LIGHTWOOD, Esq., B.A. (Lond, and Camb.), 
Fellow of Trinity Hall, * First Class in Mathe- 
matics at the University of London. 

JAMES WOOD, Esq., M.A. Lond. (in Branch I., Classics) 

A. ERLEBACH, Eaq., B.A. Lond. 


G. EMERY, Esc., B.A. Lond. 
Lavy Resipsnt—Miss COOKE. 
The SUMMER TERM commences Tauss, 
May 3rd, 1877. 
For Prospectuses and further i 


66, Coleman-street, don, E. O. 


Hest MARTEN, . Lee, 
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THE NORTHERN pee oe FOR BOYS, H G RELI REE | ite 81 O O K 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, Miss TOLLER will RECEIVE her PUPILS on Paid-up Capital. . £300 000 
e HOUSE, —— 3 Farpay, May 11. DEPOSITS — aoa RATES OF 
STABLISHED ; 
For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of SITIVE GOVERNMENT SECURITY 5 per Cent, fr Two Years and upwards. 
1 Li men — been admiited since 1856. 3 LIFR 8 * CO „ ee 1 ra wan — N 3 Tr. 
zeidel- Rev. W. Cannon · street, n ear accul Bank rates. 
Poni cop r CHAIRMAN. | Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company, with 
r asters. M. H. Chaytor, Esq., Chairman of Alliance Bank. cheques or coupons attached to the half-yearly iuterest. 
* an fe tS Eo M.P., Halifax, Chairman. Trustees OF THE CENTRAL Funps. SECURITY TO DEPOSITORS.—The Securities in which 


ter. The Rt. Hon. Sir Richard Couch (late Chief Justice of te their monies are invested and the additional guarantee 
J. RK WOLSTEN HOLME, M. A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. | Thomas Hughes, Esq, QC. | William Macandrew, Esq., J. of the Paid-up Capital. 


Rev. JAMES RAE, B.A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. POLIOY-HOLDERS’ TRUST FUNDS. Prospectuses and full information obtainable at the Office, 
“The School itself is an excellently-contrived building, THE PREMIUM FUNDS, INVESTED IN NAMES OF 52, Queen Victoria-street, E. C. 


where. . . . nothing has bees ¢ wide : TRUSTEES FORK POLICY-HOLDERS, A. W. RAY, Manager. 
end well-furnished — Err the 3 Slat December, 1872. . .. . .. . .. £4293 14 8 — 
lavatories, &c., and found them superior to most that I have Slat December, 1873 . 27,324 4 8 ANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
i The situation cannot well be surpassed for 3lst December, 1874... 57,820 5 0 n Bs 
healthiness.”—Extract from the Cambridge Examiner's let December, 1875 .. 85.224 9 5 8 Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
a Midsu-nmer, 1874. Sist Dœember, 1876. . . 108,886 8 11 DRAFTS ISSUED u Adelside and the princi 
Committee have since provided a Chemical Labora- POLICY-HOLDERS’ GUARANTEE FUND Towns io South Australia’ Bills Negotiated and Collected 
tory, Gymnastic Apparatus, and detached Infirmary. The (In addition to the above) M received on Deposit 
Playground has been enlarged, and a new Lavatory provided. Consous, £51,080 2s. IId. — one 
course of instruction includes ail branches ot a sound For terms, apply at the Offices, 54, crest, E. 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, 80 as to ONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and | WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
— — — — for any department of business, or for entrance | LIFE INSURANCE. * 
8 el 
Applications for admission to be vent to the Principal nne, tons. OU Lumines). 7, Beak Baildiags, Lethbery,8.C. 
Ministers’ sons are received on reduced terms, which may W. F. REYNOLDS, Manager. er , id mt al = 
„„ OSS and ANXIETY may be AVOIDED, and| Falzen Accidents. | Per by Accidents 
pot Hrospeetuses, with « view of the School Premises, L 11 * way ot 
erms, urther information, a to rinci most : » Manager. 
— —.—.— fn et yout be top r 
— 2 , post PP THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOOIBTY’S ANNUAL 
TETTENHALL COLLEGE, Messrs, ALEXANDER ROBINSON and CO. nn dbs Sm nsoaggaagny 
STAFFORDSHIRE, S «orn Brokers, HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
Heap Maerz 36, Throgmorton-street, Bank, London. TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M.A. - | Bankers—Mesars. Robarts. Labbock, & Co., Lombard-street. | with immediate Possession aud no Rent to pay.—A y at 
don), Gold Medalist in Classics, late Andrew’s a the Office of the Binxsecx Buitpine Society * and 
and First Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics of ACCIDENTS BY FLOOD AND FIELD 80, Souihampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, — N 
University College, London, Fellow of University College, . 
r De 
ECOND Mastsr— r r 
JAMES SHAW, Ed., B. A., (London), First in the First- ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS 1 Immediate Possession, either for — 
elass at both First and Second B. A. Examinations, May be Provited Agsinst by « POLICY of the —Apply at the Office of the Bun Ack Prennoin 
ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS. RAILWAY 9 ASSURANCE * cisTy, 29 and 30, Southampton-buildings, Chan- 
cery-lane. 
There are five Scholarships connected with the Col’ Largest Accidental Assurance 
, 7 are prepared for the Universities, the Fielden, and The aun A. KINNAIRD * Chairman. Company.| HOW TO 2 deere MONEY 
or Commerce, g 4 ' 
Nine Seniors and twenty-six Juniors, out of aschool ofa| SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,%0. | Appiy at the Office of the Binxsxcx Baux, 29 and 30, 
hundred pupils, passed the last Cambridge Local Examina- ANNUAL INCOME, £205,000, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, All sums under £50 


tion, thirteen with honoure—one the first Senior in Eng- £1,120,000 Have Bren Pato as COMPENSATION. | repayable upon demand 
land, who obtained the S) ndicate’s prise of £12, the Hatherton 


’ eciden Current Accounts opened with persons properly intro- 
Schotarship of £40 per annum, and the offer of the Sisarship PE Son ag 3 vg ims may rA duced, aud Interest allowed on the minunum monthly 
giveu by St Johu's Co lege, Cae, (to which is added moderate Premiums. : ; balances. English and Foreign Stocks and Shares purchased 
£20 a-year) to the FirsT in Greek aud Latin. thereon. 


, and sold, and Advances made 
There is a large swimming bath on the Co remites. Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, 
For particuiars as to — Se Ac. e to the Head | Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loos) the Bank closes at 2 o'clock. On Mandays the Bank con 
„or to the Secretary, the Rev. Philip P. Rowe, M.A, Agents, or until 9 o’clock in the Evening. 
Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, : Pamphlet, with full particulars may be had on application. 
SUMMER TERM, from May 1 to Jury 31. WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


SOVEREIGN LIFE OFFICE. 


FOUNDED A.D. 1845. 


48, Sr. J AMES’S SrREET, S. W. City BRHANCH: 122, CANNON Srreer, IE. C. 


ͤ—— — — — ee 


DIRECTORS. 


CHAIRMAN—Sir JAMES CARMICHAEL, Barr. | Drrorr-C HAMA X- JOHN ASHBURNER, Esd., M.D, 


Lizvut.-CoLone, BATHURST. J. MORGAN HOWARD, Esq, Q. C. | Sin J. E. EAKDLEY WILMOT, Barr., M. P. 
JOHN GARDINER, Esq. CHARLES WILLIAM REYNOLDS, Esq. 


BANKERS. 
Sin SAMUEL SCOTT, Bart, anv Co. | UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


Considerably more than Half-a-Million Sterling have been paid by the Office for Claims without hesitation or delay. 
The Expenditure has been reduced to the lowest sum consistent with the efforts of the Board to maintain a healthy progress. 
The Life and Annuity Fands connected with the Office exceed £700,000. 


Crry Manacer—GEORGE d. ROW. | SzcrerarnY—HENRY D. DAVENPORT, An. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 


AT THE ORDINARY MEETING OF PROPRIETORS, HELD ON WEDNESDAY, THE zd DAY OF MAY, 1877. 


The Directors have again the pleasure of reporting a material advance in the amount of new business effected by the Company during the past year. 
The policies issued were 474 in number, assuring £249,060, or nearly £50,000 in excess of the preceding year. The average amount of each policy wad - 
£525, and the new premium income represented by these policies was £8,295 3s. 10d., or £2,100 more than in 1875. The increase on the Total Revenue from 
Premiums and Interest was £4,995. 

The sum paid for Claims by death, during the year, was not in excess of the amount anticipated; but the aggregate sum disbursed on account of 


policies falling due exceeded that of any former statement, owing to an increased number of Endowment Assurances having arrived at maturity. Nover 
theless, £23,000 were added to the Funds of the Company. 


Although a considerable extension has been made in the Agencies of the Company, nes in pape ei the 22 of a Branch Office in Dublin, 
the expenses have been but slightly augmented ; the Directors trust these additional connections will have a beneficial effect on the business of the Company. 
Tube Members of the Board who this year retire by rotatiun are Jonn Garpiner, Esq., and Sir J. Earptey Witmor, Bart., who with the Auditors, 
Messrs. Evons, J. E. Surrn, F. G. Pripgavx, and E. Booxer, offer themselves for re-election. The Report on the transactions of the year is appended, — 
The Directors again recommend the payment of a dividend equal to 51 per cent. on the origiaal paid-up capital of the Company for the year ending 
Zlat December last, six months’ Interest at that rate having been already paid. 
J. R. CARMICHAEL, Chairman. 


— — 


AUDITOR'S REPORT. (Arrixep ro THE ACCOUNTS.) 


We, the undersigned, having examined the Accounts and inspected the securities of the Sovereign Life Assurance Company, certify that the foregoing 


statements respectively are correct summaries of the transactions of the past year and of the position of the Company as shown by its of account on the 
3lst December, 1876. ) 
ALEX, EVORS, 


8 J. E. SMITH 2 
F. G. PRIDEAUX Auditors. 
7th May, 1877. EUSTACE BOOKER, 


Norr—The General Annuity Fund Accotints até audited by Gentlemen elected by the members of the Fand. 


— 
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HOUSE PROPERTY 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
92, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Seven doors East of the Cannon-streec Station. 


Capital—_ONE MILLION, 
In 40,000 fully paid-up Shares of £25 each, 


For the PURCHASE and SALE of 
PRODUCTIVE & PROGRESSIVE HOUSE PROPERTY 
and improving the 
DWELLINGS of the WORKING CLASSES on the SELF- 
SUPPORTING PRINCIPLE. 


Registered March 15th, 1876. 


— 


DIRECTORS. 

Henry Aste, Esq., 6, Trinity-squere, Tower-bill, and Castle- 
hill Lodge, Upper Norwood (Chairman Londou Corn Ex- 
change). 

Williams ald Basden, Esq., II, Great St. Helen’s, and 

8. 

william Button Gover, Esq., 4. Queen- street - place, E. C., and 
1 Blackheath (Member of the London 
School rd). 


Fountain J a Hartley, Esq., Addle-street, E.C. (Hon. 
Secretary joudon Sunday-School Union). 
William Smith, Esq, Oak Lawn, Beulah-hill, Upper Nor- 


Robert Parker Taylor, Esq., Adelaide-place, London Bridge 
(Director Lambeth Baths aud Washhouses Company). 

Edward Bean Underhill, Esq , LL. D., Hampstead (H on. Sec. 
Baptist Missionary Society). 

Thomas White, Esq., Upper Thames-street, E. C. 


ROLICITOR. 
Henry Gover, Esq., 40, King William-street, E. C. 


SECRETARY. 
Mr. W. H. Basden, 92, Cannon-street, E. C. 


AUDITORS. 

John Thomas Bedford, Esq., 12, King-street, Snow-hill, and 
Mecklenburg-square (Chairman West Ham Park 
Committee). 

J eames Clarke, Esq., 1, Cedars-road, Clapham, and 13, Fleet- 
9 E. C. (Editor aud Proprietor of the “ Christian 
orld”), 

Charles Kemp Dyer, Esq., J. P., St. Albans, Herts, and Lioyd’s. 


BANKERS. 
London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury. 


1. The first issue of 4.000 jully paid-up Shares of £25 each 
at par avd the second issue of 4,000 at EI preminm, have 
been allotted. 

2. Applications are now being received for the third 
issue, at £2 per share premium. 

3. Sixty-five estates have been purchased at a cost of 
£195,728, and other purchases are in course of negotiation. 

4. After making a full allowance for all rates, 2 loss 
of rent, and diminution of term in case of leascholds, the 
income from the estates already purchased is ex to 
amount to nearly 8 per cent., besides profit on re-sales. 

5. Shareholders, in addition to 5 per cent. interest, will 

rticipate in the periodical bonuses, which, it is expected, will 

declared by the Company from time to time. 

6. Owners of eligible house property wishing to sell at a 
moderate price should send the particulars to the 


7. As theestates purchased will yield a good profit revenue 
it has been considered necessary, in order to protect the 
interests of existing shareholders, that the third issue shall be 

- Offered to the public at £2 per share premium. 


For full informatiou apply to 
: W. H. BASDEN, Secretary, 


Of whom may be obtained approving notices of the Press, and 
an explanatory pamphlet, entitled Another Five Minutes’ 
Talk about the House Property and luvestment Company 
(Limited),” prospectus, and share application forms. 


ARPER TWELVETREES’ Labour-saving 
AMEKICAN WASHERS, 18s 6d.; India Ciothes- 
Wengers, 218, 308.; “Villa” Washng Machines, £3 39, 
“Villa” Wringers and Menugles, 42s; “ Via“ Washers, 
Wring rs, aud Mangles combined, at £5 5s., soon save 
their cost. Carriage paid; easy terms; free tiial.—40, 
Finsbury-circus, London, E. C. Worke— Burdett - road, 


Bow, E. 


— — 


DR. NICHOLS’ 
eo of HEALTH. 
Nutritious and Delicious. 

A Breakſast and Supper Dish. 
Invaluable for persons with weak digestious. 
A perfect Diet for Children. 
Prevents the need of apericuts, 

The pri — 24 of all. 

price u the 
Eightpence per pound. Sold Everywhere, 
Sold by Chemists and Grocers, 


OYAL POLYTECHNIU.—New Programme, 

' reple:e with Instruction and Amusement.—Ye WON. 
DERFULLE ‘ALE of WHYTLYNGIO®Y and hys 
CATIE, a new ani original vers on, by Tifkins Tnu id, Esy,; 
given by Mr. Seymour Smith.— HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE, 
a popular lecture, w th wteresting Experiments, by Prof. 
Gardner.—BUD aud LEKAV Ee, a charming Sprit ture, 
by Mr J. 1. King.—The COMPOSITION of LIGHT, with 
splendid Illustrations * the unrivalled scieutific appa- 
ratus manufactured by Mr, Darker; by Mr. J. L King. — 
The SEANCE, au entirely new edition, by the Polytechnic 
medium.—Master Taylor, the premier Plate Dancer and 
Artificial Clairvoyant.—Madame Hickson’s COSTUME RE- 
CITALS, &c., &c. Admission to the whole, ls. Schools 
and children under 10, Gd. Reserved Stalls, 2s.6d, Open 
from twelve till five, and from seven till ten. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


wit be glad to forward a Pamphlet, gratis 

and post free, which explains the most unique 
system of the adaptation of artificial aud extraction of natural 
teeth without pain, from his only London aduress— 


57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 

Opposite the British Museum. 
Nors.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London 
and Paris) are adapted in the most difficult and delicate 
cases, on a perfectly painless system of self-adhesion, extrac- 
tion of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary; and, by 
recent scientific discoveries and improvements in mechanical 
dentistry, detection is rendered utterly imporsible, both by 
the close adjustment of artificial teeth to the gums and their 
lifelike appearance. By this patented invention complete 
mastication, extreme lightness, combined with strength and 
durability, are insured, useless bulk being obviafed ; articula- 
tion is rendered clear and distinct. Io the administration of 
nitrous oxide gas, Mr. G. H, Jones has introduced an 
entirely new process, 


— — 


TESTIMONIAL, 
My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for 
the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificis] Tee ch, which renders my mastication and articula 
tion excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, to pretect what I con- 
sider the se of Painless Den istry. In recognition 
of your valuable services you are at liberty to nse my name. 
S. G. HUTCHINS, 
* appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 

To G. H. Jones, Esq, 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF 
THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS 

Twenty Years’ World-wide Reputation, 
AND IS UNEQUALLED FOR 

UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


Pears's Transparent Soap. 
For the TOILET, the NURSERY, and for SHAVING. 


“Ts an article of the nicest and most careful manufacture, 
and one of the most r-freshing and agreeable of balms to the 
Skin.“ Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, Edited by 


MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS & PERFUMERS EVERYWHERE. 


DINNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA, 


For ever 30 years er as the best remedy ſor 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBUBN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; and 
as a safe and gentle aperient for delicate constitutions, 
ladies, children and infants. 


DINNEFORD anp Co., 
172, New Bond-street, London, and all Chemists, 


33 BROTHERS, 66 and ¢7, Ludgate-hill. 


ws RESISTING (Regd.).—SAMUEL BKOLHERS. 


W. RESISIING (Regd.).—Sydenham-house, 


W KAR RESISTING (Hegd. ).—65 and 67, Ludgate-hill, 


Ws RESISTING (Regd.).—Have Registered 


EAR RESISTING (Regd.).—These renowned 


RE @ (Regd.).—Untearable Fabrics. 


W EAK RESISTING (Regd.).— They can only 


W KAK MESIO LING (Hegd.) .- Be obtaiued 
W 48 KESISTING (Kegd.).—At their Establishment. 


TEAR RESISTING (Regd.).—Young Gentlemen's 


W “44 Ale IN (Kegd.).—Suits (apy colour) 


BAK Kol’ LING (Kegu.).—rrom tuese Muteriala, 


‘W 248 EAR ResISTING Wend) Wil stand the 


W EAR BRBESISTING (Regd. ).—Hard test of 


G ( ).—Boys’ wear. 


EAk LING (Kegd.).—'Tney are a great 


EA ResisTINe (Megd.).—Protection agamst 


W BAK KESISLING (uetu.) . — Lucie nent weatuer. 


W EAK KESISTING (Megd. ). Ihe U and D Classes 


EAK KEsisTiINu (negd.).—are recommenuved. 


V r EAR RESISTING (Regd.).— Suit tor a Youth Sit. din. 


W BEAK KedlslLi NU (Megu.).—U Class, 24 8.; D Ulars, ls. 


‘BAK KbeSISTING (Kegu.).—Gentiemen’s suits 


KAR RESISTING (| Kegd.).—C Class, ovs.; D Class, 508. 


W EAR RESISTING (Kegd.).— Patterns and Guide 


— 


W. RESISTING nes. ).— 10 Selt- measurement 
ree, 


QANUEL BROTHERS, Sydenham-house, 


DGAT (66 and 67), E. C. 


— =e 


To Clergymen, Teachers, and Manager’ 
of Schools, 
BEFORE ORDERING, SEND FOR 


JOHN HEYWOOD’S 
CLASSIFIEDCATALOGUES 


SCHOOL BOOKS 
SCHOOL PRIZES 
SCHOOL STATIONERY, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
The Largest c Most Complete Stock of School Requisitesin England. 


JOHN HEYWOOD, 


WHo.esaLte Manvuracturixne Srationer, Booxserrier, 
PuBLISHER, AND NewsacentT, LetTerrress AND Liruo- 
GRAPHIC Printer, AND BooKBINDER, 


141 and 143, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


PIANOFORTES. 


AVESTAFF’S 23 GUINEA WALNUT 
COTTAGES (the London Model) are the cheapest 

and best Instruments ever offered to the public. Elegant 

durable; pure musical tone. 

Pianofortes tuned, repaired, and taken in exchange on 

liberal terms, 


EAVESTAFFP, 56, Jermyn-street, St. James’s. 


CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER. 
SCHWEPPE’S SODA WATER. 
SCHWEPPE’S LEMONADE. 
SCHWEPPE’S POLASS WATER. 

Consumers are particulerly requested to ask for 

SCHWEPPE’S, and observe Trade Mark on Labels (a 

Fountain), as many imitations are offered to the Public.— 


To be obtained from the leading Chemists, Wine Merchants, 
and Grocers. 


1 
SKELL 
E AND 


Sex 8. 


The Old- established Dentists’ West 
Address, 99, S1 RAND («xactly oppo- 
site Exeter Hall). Their celebra’ed 
ENAMELLED TEETH last a life- 
time—are supplied without pain whil-t 
waiting, and ave perfect for eating and 
spesking. Lifelike in appearance. Can 
be worn on the most teuder gums for 
years without removal. A tooth, 58.; 


55 sets, 50s.; stopping», 28. Gd. Reduced 
gy fees to servants, &c. See “Treatise,” 
UDGATE- three stamps. Consultations free. 


HILL. Established 50 years. 


LEA AND PERRINS' 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 
bearing their Signature— 


rd — 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 


Worcestershire Sauce 


and without which none is genuine, 


-GODDARD’S PLATE POWDER. 


UR MORE THAN A QUARTER OF A 
CENTU RH this powder has sustained au uurivalled 
reputation throngnont the United Kingdom and Colonies as 
the EST and Sat EST artic e for Cleaniug Piate. 
Se the recommendations of more than 500 leading firms 
which accompany each box 
Sold by Chemists and Jronmo , &c, in boxes, ls., 
2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each, and by the Inventor, 
J. GODDARD, 
STATION STREET, LEICESTER, 


WILLS “BEST BIRD'S-EYE” 


CIGARETTES. 


Sold everywhere in Sixpenny Packets (containing Ten), 
protected by our Name aud Trade Mark. 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 


ee ö THE BEST 
KAYES SPRING 
MEDICINE. 
WoRSDELLS r . co 
the system. Go to the 
root of disease, and restore 
years. Sold by all Chemi-ts 
PILLS. at Is. Id, 2s. 9a, and 
4s. 64. per bor. : 
TABLET regularly at bed time, or alter washing, 
and the hands will become white, soft, and smooth in the 
coldest weather, 6d, le, avd 2s. 6d.; by post, 7, 14, or 33 


health. KEsteblished 50 
WII HANDS Use MARRIS S ALMOND 
stamps. — Marris, 37, Berners-street, Oxford. street, W.; 


4 Staircase, Soho Bazaar, and all Chemists. It is not a so . 


IXR. LOCOCK’S PULMUNIC WAFERS.— 


Chemist, 9, South-street, Esplanade, Scarborough.—“ I 


bent ficial, and as it were, magical influences.“ 
chitis, Cou 


plessantly. Sold by. all Druggists, at 1s. 


CURES OF CONSUMPTION, ASiHMA, & — 
From Mr. James Williamson, Pnarmac.st and Acalytical 


could recite marvellous aud numerous — — 
n Bron- 
, Colds, — gga and all Hyper me 

“Complaints, instant relief is given. ey taste 
scant ia fid , and 2s. 9d. per 


+, *% 
tard 
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HEAL & SON, 


195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


THE LARGEST HOUSE IN LONDON FOR 


BEDSTEADS, 


BEDDING, 


BEDROOM FURNITURE 


HEAL & 8ON’S CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


MANUFACTURE AT THEIR WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


SILVER PLATE, 


SPOONS & FORKS, 


DISH COVERS, 
FRUIT STANDS, 


Tea & Coffee Services, Tea Trays, 
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RANGER’S MGDEL CHAPELS. 


Upwards of Szventy of these Chapels have already been 
erected, and the orders for them are steadily increasing. 

No complaints of defective ventilation or acoustics. Send 
stamped envelope for testimonials and prospectus. Photo- 
ey * in various styles, to seat from 100 to 

U, 3G. each. 


W. RANGER, Architect , Finsbury Pavement, E. C. 
ENGLISH WIVES Require 


20,000 BLAKE’S PATENT MULTUM IN 


PARVO WASHING MACHINE, price 19s. 6d., the most 
wonderful Washing Machine in the World. Gained the 
only silver medal at the Royal Pomona Palace, Manchester, 

ing all other machines. Will wash anything, never 
injures the goods washed, Chi d can work it. Hundreds of 
testimonials. Sent free upon receipt of P.O.O. for 19s. 6d. 
AGENTS WANTED in every town. Sells at sight. Can 
earn £4 weekly and upwards. 


FRANK WRIGHT'S 
UNFERMENTED WINE, 


For Sacramental and Dietetic Purposes, 


Is made from the Choicest Vinteges of the Céte Or, 
Andalusia, and the Méjoc. It has stood the text of sixteen 
ears’ public sale, and 18 NOW USED BY UPWARDS OF 
000 CuuRCuES OF EVERY DENUMIAMATION. 


Price 28s, per dozen; half-bottles, 16s. per dosen. 
V.B.—This Wine is the only Unfermented Wine in 


the British Market which is free from Alcohol, and 
can be guaranteed to be the pure grape juice. 


68, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET. 
EMOVING or WARLHOUSING 


FURNITURE, Se. Application should be made tc 

BLAKE and CO., The Grange, Bermondsey, London. | the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 

for their Prospectus. Removals effected by large railway 

ENTLEMEN d in a ‘lanl their Linens | 2” 1 Advances made if req Address 

with . should supply Kar Laundresses Manager, I! onan a aes 
THREE GOLD MEDALS. 


GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


Which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying 
to the wearer, 


MANSON AND cos 
IMPROVED SATIN-GLAZE STARCH, 


for impartiog Beauty of Finish, Purity of Colour, and 
an Elastic Stiffuess to Linens and Mus ine, is unequalled, 
aud is cheaper than any other, as one pound is equal to 


a pound and a-half of any other Starch, Agents wanted... 


Caledonian Works, George-street, Bromley, London, E. 


LAZED TERRA-COTTA (Lipscombe’s Patent). 

ne Great Improvement: 9 shower 
of rain beating against it, Beautiful oe | texture 
3 extremely hard, moulded to any design, mode- 
Specimens at 3 and CO. 8 Charcoal Filter 


Office, 44, ietoria-atrest, E. C. (removing 


URE WATER.—The LAST IMPROVE. 
MENT.—LIPSCOMBE and Co. PATENT 
CHAKCOAL FILTER 1s the only oue that removes lead, 
— 2 sevens from — Great 22 have 

utly made,—Tewpie and at City address, 
44, Queen — EC. : * , 


— 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 


O ONE SHOULD EVER BE WITHOUT 
the BLOOD PURIFIER.—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend’s 
Sarsaparilia is the great purifier of the blood, it effects the 


plaivits, erysipelas, all blotches aud eraptious of the skin, it 


— — 
the body, im short, it acts like a charm, 
In bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. Od., 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., IIa. Od. Sent by 
Ointment, each in boxes, 
; for 15, 36, and 60 stamps 
Depét, 131, 
the old Dr.’s 


BORWIOK'S 
GOLD MEDAL 
BAKING POWDER. 


Has had the above extraordinary award for its — 
over every other Baking Powder, and is used by thou 

for making bread, pastry, 8288 e., light and wholesome. 
Sold in Id. and 2d. „ and 6d., ls., 2s. 6d. and 5s. 
patent boxes, by all Grocers, Schools, families, and hotels 
should purchase the 28. 6d. and 5s, size, as there is u consider- 
able saving. 


A STIMULANT BUT NOW-INTOXICANT.— 
NEW MAN’S improved pure EXTRACT of MALT 
Prepared from the finest Kentish Malt, being non- ler 


aud free from spirit. In bottles at 
half-dozen 10s. 6d. i 


Strand, London, W.C. GE TS WANTED in London, 
Country, and the Continent. 


WASHING MACHINERY 
LAUNDRY FITTINGS fg, 
SNoecimiry Allo ue 


ny 
O\. OTHER 77 
Fc Tu N CHURNS. Mis 
MACHINE. 


awh) 
. ac. A “ett SYRINCES. 
& TOOLS o> hay, 


+ J WATERCAMS. 
OF At WATER BARRONS. 
FOR HOUSE, 


CARDEN SEATS. 
CARDEN, 


oO SPADES. 
DAIRY. ¢ Oy, es 5 


RAKES. 
e SO MOWERSN ONT 


hy ph OF EVERY MAKE, 2 * 
10 905 LVERY Si. — 

VI CATALOGUES FREE O 
APPLICATION. 


* 


431 
MOWER 
(as well as 
ing. Is ex- 
tremely light in dranght, simple in con- 
| get out of 
. It can be used with or without 
Grass Box. Warranted to give satis- 
faction. 

1. RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER 
“is the 1 most simple, and most 
efficient Mower ever used. —Gardeners 
Chronicle, 

” RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER 


pecially ad ted for Cutting 81 
Steer —4 . — — Shacks, 20d 
close up to Trees, &c. | 
10 ‘HIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER. 
ft PRICES FROM” TWENTY-FIVE 
SHILLINGS, Detivered carriage free to 


all stations. ted Catal and 
Testimonials post free on applica 
8 HIMED EAN“ LAWN MOWER. 
* . WILLIAMS & Co., LIMITED; Manu- 
facturers and Patentees. 
SELLING AGENTS: 


JOHN d. ROLLINS & Co., Old Swan Wharf, Thames- 


treet, London. 
WALTER CAKSON & SONS, La Belle Sauvage-ys 
Ludgate-hill, London; and 21, Bachelor’s-waik. Dublin. 


n COALS.— Best Walls- 

end, 2/0. Wallsend—Class B, 258. Best Inland. 26s. 

Inland. Class B, 22s. Best Coke, 15s, Cesh op delivery. 
Central Office: 13, Cornhill. 


O A L 8.—LEA and CO.’8 PRICES.— 
Hetton or Lambton, 27s.; Wallsend Seconds, 26s. ; 


best Wigan, 24s.; best Silkstone, 24s.; best Stafford, 23s ; 


new Silkstone, 238.; Derby Bright, 228. Barusley, 22s. ; 
Kitchen, 20s.; Hartley, 20s; Cobbles, 19s,; Nute, 19s.; 
Steam, 20s.; Coke, 15s. per 12 sacks. Cash, 8 e 


Depots, Highbury, N., Highgate, N.; Kingsland, E.; Beaa- 
— Won AA Great Northern Railway 


tions, King’s-cross and Hell > and h T 
— N.; and 4 and 5, Wares: Repent’ P -basin, NW. 

XCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 10s, Od. 

Eeli Gas with fi 
E whe, @. SHREWSBURY, W. Old N 
Factory, 98, Barrington-road S. W. 11 N 
DooLETL's 
VEGETABLE 


DIGESTIVE PILLS. 


Unequalled as a Cure for Indigestion. See Testimonials, 
Of any Chemist for ls. lid.,or trom J. C. Poousy, Bath, 
free, for ls, 3d. . 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH | 
ELIX 


N uills are too often invoked to 
ve in C Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases. 
2 — dag 1 
relief at expeuse of enfee digestive organs, 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of 


debility ai 
eae Peete points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 
These well-known family ee oe ore ey 
ing sale the United Kingdom and the 


ince their first introducti L 


ion 
uing aod 


Established nearly 30 years. 


All Sufferers from NERVOUSNESS and INDIGESTION 
or Severe Paius at the Pit of the Stomach, cau without doubt 
Rem dies, the 
the DINNER 
POWDERS, even if all 


sick, by post 4d., in 
Essence COMPANY, 
South, London, E.C. 
Powders, ls. IId. and 2s, 
of the Company. 
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HOUSE FURNISHING. | Pusros, by Broadwood and others ; by 


RUSSELL AND COMP“. 


EITH, PROWSE, aud Co. und 


telection for buyers upon * which they cannot tue 
obtain. Keith, Prowse, and Co. * or exchange worn or 


Invite Parties about to Furnish to Inspect their Extensive and well - assorted Stock of 8 — A Chsapenie. nnen er 
CARPETS, | DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE, BEDSTEADS, 
CURTAINS, DINING-ROOM FURNITURE, 7 BEDDING, and USICAL BOXES, by Nicole Fréres.— 
LINENS, &c., LIBRARY FURNITURE, CHAMBER FURNITURE KEITH, PROWSE, ‘and Co., direct importers, have 


CRETONNES, from 61d. to 3s. 6d. per Yard, in great and choice varie'y. 
TAPESTRY CARPETS from 18. 105d. per Yard. 
BRUSSELS CARPETS (real Brussels) from 2s. 10}d. per Yard. 
FURNITURE, suitable for any class of House, conveniently Arranged for Inspection and 
Marked in Plain Figures, at the LOWEST CASH PRICES. 
ORDERS BY POST RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. PATTERNS SENT!POST FREE. 
10, 11, 12, 13, 14, & 15, LEICESTER SQUARE; and 1 & 2, LEICESTER PLACE, LONDON, W. C 


THE NEW BAPTISMAL GOWN 


Made only by THOMAS BROWN and SON, Church Furniture Manufacturers, 14, Albert-street, Manchester. 
Candidates’ Dresses, Ministers’ Waterproof Garments. CHURCH HASSOCKS, CUSHIONS, SEAT MATS. 


BOYLES PERFECT SYSTEM OF VENTILATION. 


CHURCHES, . SCHOOLS, MANSIONS, FACTORIES, STABLES. &c., Ventilated on scientific prin- 


ee. in aceordauce with the laws of nature, by means of BOYL“’S PATENT SELF-ACTING AIR-PUMP 
Vv ILATORS, which effectually extract the foul air, have no mechanical motion, and are entirely free from down 
draught and woise, improved sppliances for admitting fresh air—warm or cold+without draughts or currents. 


BOYLE'S PERFECT SYSTEM OF SANITATION. 


ROIL-PIPES, DRAINS, end SEWERS ventilated on the most spproved principles, by means of BOYLE’S 
PATENT SELF-ACTING AIR-PUMP VENTILATORS, combined with au Impruvep Trap and INLET for fresh air. 


Deti mates given, and designs supplied. Proepectuses, Price Lists, and Testimonials on application. 


ROBERT BOYLE AND SON, 


VENTILATING AND SANITARY ENGINEERS, 
MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, LONDON. 


DRUCE & COMPANY'S 
HOUSE FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT. 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE KINGDOM 


Of Every — of Furniture suitable for any Class of House, conveniently arranged for inspection, and marked ia 
Plain Figures at the Lowgst Caen Rias. 


CARPETS. DINING-.ROOM FURNITURE, BEDSTEADS. 
CURTAINS. DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE. BEDDING, and 
FLOORCLOTHS, &e. LIBRARY FURNITURE, CHAMBER FURNITURE. 


150 Sideboards, 100 Sets of Dining Tables, 500 Easy Chairs, and complete Suites of DINING and DRAWING ROOM 
FURNITURE, also 150 entire Suites of BEDROUM FURNITURE in various Woods to select from. 


lilustrated Oatalogue Post Free. 
DRUCE & CO., BEING MANUFACTURERS. GUARANTEE ALL GOODS THEY SUPPLY. 


68, 69, 4 58, BAKER STREET, and & & 4, KING STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, 
LONDON, W. 


ASK YOUR STATIONER 


For PERRY & CO.’S 6d. PATTERN CARD OF PENS, 


Containing 24 selected Patterus of Steel and Metal Pens, suitable for all 5 of writing, from the soft and broad 
J Pen to the exquisitely. fiuished Bank Pens. 


19 and 20, Holborn Viaduct (late 37, Red Lion Square, London). 
PERRY AND CO.’S BEST QUALITY J PENS, 


1s. 6d. Perry and Co.’s Raven Black J Pens, ls. 6d. gross; Perry and Co.’s Gilt J Pens, 3s, gross 
i Erbes * well known for the soft and easy 3 writing. Sold by all Stationers. id 


PERRY AND CO.“ S8 UNIVERSAL SCHOOL PENS, 


For Large, Round, or Small Hand, 18. gross. qualities of Schoel Pens, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d, gross. These 
Tacs cio sulk worth tho cuieciine erer 


19 and 20, Holborn Viaduct (late 37, Red Lion Square, London). 


Price One Shilling, a Short Treatise, explaining the Fundamental Principles of Ventilation, entitled, 
FRESH AIR IN THE HOUSE, AND HOW TO SECURE IT. 
By JAMES CURTIS, 


BUILDER OF CHURCHES, HALLS, SCHOOLS, CONSERVATORIES, &c., IN IRON AND ZINC. 


LIGHTING, VENTILATING, and WARMING on NATURAL and SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES, The Author 
4 r to VENTILATE BUILDINGS of 3 a — 4 Churches, Halls, Reading-rooms, Libraries, 
Public and Private Offices, Dwelling-houses, Cellars, or Vaults, &c. 


"Haig or many Jus made the mje ot gg, hia parila ae nda been uniformly successful where 
his services have been made use of, will guarantee all works of 7 thas he may undertake, se 7 


By this system the obnoxious introduction of Perforated Bricks or Iron gratings in walls is entirely dispensed with. 
Estimates and Plans furnished on application. No, 298, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


COA L-T A R SOAP. 
(Wright's Sapo Carbonis Detergens.) | 
It purifies, cleanses, and sweetens the skin, taking | useful for children, preventing and curing the many 


away all pimples, blotches, and roughness. forms of skin diseases to which they are subject. 


By its —— qualities it wards off all infeo - It is the only true antiseptic soap.”—BririsH 
2 diseases, such ener: x, Scarlatina, Fevers, | MEpIcaL JOURNAL, 
en es the body after an ‘In our hands it has been most effective in skin 
Danke 20 necessary for the — the graver diseases. —Tnx Lancer. 
secondary complications, — N An unfailing remedy for foul breath and an un- 
Its mild and healthful action makes it particularly | pleasant odour from the person. —MxpIcaL TIMES. 
IN TABLETS, 6d. and 1s, 


of second-hand Flutes, one 


the largest STOCK of really fine BOXES In Europe, £3 
Which is now replete with all the Novelties of the Season. to £300 Of really Ene n Europe 


The new rooms devoted tothe display of these 


instruments are now ready. Self-acting aud Barrel Piano 
fortes, 16 guineas to 120 guineas, 


OLIAN HARPS.—NEW MODEL, as ex- 
hib'ted at the International Exhibition, vibrating 


with the slightest breeze, including case and key, 3ls. 6d. ; 


Double Harps, two guineas to four guineas. —KEITH, 


PROWSE, and 1Co., Manufacturers, No. 48, Cheapside, 


LUTES.—NEW MODEL, for beauty of tone 
unsurpassed, four guineas and seven guineas; Rudail’s 
Prize-medal Flutes, new and second-hand. A great variety 

2 to twenty-five guineas, 
—- PROWSE, and Co.’s Manufactory, 48, Ckeap- 
side. 


ANJOES.—CHEAPSIDE MODEL is best. 

Covered back, machine head, &c, five guineas; in- 
eiuding light case, £6. Orher mode s, one to twelve 
guineas. Self-instructing book, with airs. songs, &, 6s. net, 
ia free—_KEITH, PROW SE, and Co, Manufacturers, 
48, Cheapside. 


ROSS E & BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO- SQUARE, 
LONDON, guarantee the purity of all articles of 
their manufacture, 


POR PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR, 


APT. WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLES, 


an exquisite compound of sweets and sours. 


URE MALT VINEGAR of uniform 


strength and flavour, in Imperial pint and quart 
bottles, 


QGaucks for FISH, GAME, &c. 


Porr MEATS and FISH in fancy tins 


and d jars. 55 


Mock, TURTLE, OX-TAIL, HARE 
GRAVY, JULIENNE, and MULLIGATAWNY 


AMS, J ELLIES „ and ORANGE MARMA- 
LADE, gaa from fresh Fruit and with refined 
Sugar only. 


ALVES’-FEET JELLY in bottles, Orange, 


Lemon, Madeira, and Vanilla flavours. 


LAVOURING ESSEN Ome, distilled from 


the fresh Fruits and Wa * Lemon, 
Vanilla, Almond, Ginger, 


019 & BLACKWELL'S 
Genuine Manufactures bear their name and address 

on the labels, and may be obtained of Grocers 

and Italian Warehousemen throughout the world. 


AAR. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Property Compulsorily 
taken for Railways and other Improvements, and also Values 
Nr IE. for every W Finsbury-place, Moorgate- 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


yk tk, O-MAIN P PATENT 
roun 
the body, is recommended tor’ the Bhows 1 and 
advantages :— 1st. Facili 1 application ; nd. Perfect free 
dom from liability te chafe or excoriate ; ard. It may be worn 
with equal comfort in any position of the body, by night or 
4 th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the 
— test inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly eon - 
ed from observation. 
We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unquali- 
fied approbation ; and we strenuously advise the use of it to 
all those who stand in need of that ele which they 
cannot so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any 
other apparatus or truss as from that which we have the 
— in thus recommending.”—Ohurch and 
State Gazet 
— by the r eminent Surgeons: — Sir 


4 , Surgeon to King’s College Hospital, „c.; C. G. 


re to the oval estminster Ophthal- 
mic Hos wman, Eaq,, F. R. S., Assistant-Surgeen 
to King’s allege Hospital ; 1. Callaway, Esq., Senior 


Assistant-Surgeop Sereda’ sHospital; W.Coulson,Esq.,F,R.8, 
Surgeon to the! Hospital; T. Blisard Curling, Eaq., - 
F.R.C.8., S to the London H ; W. J. Fisher, 


in-Chief to the Police Force; 

Aston Key, Esq , Surgeon to Prince 1 Liston, 
Eeq., F. R. S.; ‘ames Esq., Surgeon to the London 
Society; Erasmus Wilson, Ea. FR and many 

A Descriptive Circular be had b and the Truss 
(rich cana ful oH) canbe — 


ing the eireumference ot the body, two ad Stee the kos, 
38 


the 
* Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON 

Price of 2 Truss, 16s., Z2Ie., 26s. Gd., and ‘3)s. 6d 
Postage, fr 

Price * a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d., 
Postage, free. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 428. and 52s. Postage, free. 

Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 
9 „ NEW PATENT 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 

—The material of which these are made is rccom- 

mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and com- 

pressible, and the test invention gs ving ’ efficient and — 
manent support ‘a all cares of WEAK N NESS and swelling cf 

8 VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, Kc. 1 is 

Uht in tex‘ure, nid inexpensive, and is drawu on 

Fike an ordinary 2 Price 4s. td., 78. 6d., 1Ue., and 


W. v. WRIGHT & OO, SOUTHWARK ST., LONDON. the LEG 
(4 UTION.— COAL-TAR SOAP should see that WRIGHT’S SAPO CAR- 
ens ha BETA as spurious imitations under —— aie are being palmed on the los. each Postage, free. 


2 


Ich. Wu' te. Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, Loudum 
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ANCIENT NECROMANCY AND MODERN 


SPIR!TUALISM. By the Rev. Buruneton B. Warx, F. R. G. S. See the May Number of 
the CHARING CROSS MAGAZINE, containing also the opening chapters of Josxrn HArrox's 


New Novel, THE QUEEN OF BOHEMIA,” and ten other articles. Tales, Sketches, | 


Poems, &c., by eminent Authors. Price Sixpence, 


London: CHARING CROSS PUBLISHING COMPANY (Limited), 
5, Friar Street, Broadway, E.C. 


CONSUMPTION: 


ITS PROXIMATE CAUSE AND SPECIFIC TREATMENT BY THE 


HYPOPHOSPHITES, 


Upon the Principles of Stœchiologica / Medicine, 


JOHN FRANCIS CHURCHILL, M.D. 


With an Appendix on the direct treatment of Respi Diseases (Asthma, Bronchitis, &c.) 
by Steechiological Inhalants. 


And Reports of nearly Two Hundred Cases by Drs, Churchill, Campbell, Heslop, Sterling, Bird, 

Santa Maria, Gomez, . Parigot, Reinvillier, Galvez, Leriverend, Denobele, Feldman, Pfeiffer, 

Vintras, Bougard, Tirifahy, Ianzi, Fabbri, Panegrossi, Cerasi, Gualdi, Todini, Ascenzi, Regnoli, 
Valentini, Casati, Blasi, Barromeo, Fiorelli, and Fedeli. 


LONDON: LONGMANS AND 00. 
“PSALMS AND HYMNS,” 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at Eightpence, is neatly bound, and is strc 
recommended for the use of Sunday Scholars, and other young people attending con tional worshi 
A new Index of hymns suitable for the young has been added. Specimen copies will be sent by post 
Ministers or Superintendents making application to the Secretary. 


‘PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United 
States, Canada, the West Indies, St. Helena, &c. 


Upwards of Six Hundred and Twenty Pounds have been distributed this year by grants to 
Ministers’ Widows. | 
Applications to 111 in N must be made to the Trustees before the 3lst of March. 
Address, the Rev. J. T. WIGNER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Road, 8. E. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


We have been glad to receive from 9 a copy of « new edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with 
which we are acquainted, Devotional feeling good taste have controlled the selection.” -Nonconformist. 

“This edition (16mo enamelled cloth) is not only published at the wonderfully small price of tpence, but it has 
special features to recommend it—we find an ‘Index of H 17 Yonng s Special Services.’ e com- 
mend the book in stron terms, and hope that this volume will enable many more to eujoy the public as well as the 
private use of this beautiful selection of hymns. We thank the trustees for their enterprising s init.” —The Baptist. 

“The arrangement is 1 excellent, and the range of topics extensive. . . . editors have laboriously 
collected the best materials for praise-worship which our language yet affords.” Freeman. 


This Hymn-book may be had in seven different sizes and every variety of binding at very moderate 
prices. he Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPENC U 


wa ablished for the Trustees by HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E. O. 
Specimen or be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P.O. order 
wi 


particulars, sent on application. 
Budge Row Chambers, E. C. ppl JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. : 
CHLORODYNE is sae Oy Se Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 
discov 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE Ne 2 and arrests those too-often fatal diseases Diphtheria, Fever, 
up, Ague. | 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoœa, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, i Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 
Meningitis, &o. 4 
From Lord Francis. Conrnenam, Mount Charles, Donegal, 11th December, 1868, 
“Lord Francis , who this ti J. Colli ; | 

eb Conran, heh, en 20 b il b l B Gate Brae Cheeta om 


“ Earl Russell communicated to the Col ysicians that he received a des 


: | of Ph , ) h from Maj Consul at 
Mani to the ellect that Cholera bes Each coding fonstally, "oad thes tae L ITA 


CHLORODYNE.”—See Lancet, lst December, 1864. 
8 f 0 CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
-AUTION.— Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. CoLtis Browne was, undoubtedly, the Inventor 
of CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the defendant, FrexMAN, was deliberately untrue, which, he regret 


Bold in bottles at Is. . 9d., 4s. 6d., and lls. each. None is genuine wi “De. J. 
BROWNE’S oi 3 one 1s — withour the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS 


ment stamp. Overwhel.ning Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
Sore Manuracturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


ndenominaticnal title-pages if 


| JNO. GOSNELL & CO.'S 


CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


y superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the Teeth Breath Whiteness, protects the 


THAMES 6T., 
2 hw * 7 


„and im the ee : 
and Porkimers, and st AGEL FASSAGE, 92, [MES 81. LONDON; B.C. 


REPUBLISHED FROM THE “PRESTON 
| GUARDIAN.” 


I. the Press, and Shortly will be Published, 


de I., The RS of FEI IX on CHURCH 
NDO WEN: 4 em fy Sele rde . 
and the Estxblished Church shown to be Enriched by Law 
to the extent of £1,500,000,0u0.” 


Subscribers’ names received at the “ Guardian” Office, 
Preston. 


— 


NEW WORK OF VITAL INTEREST. 


Post free Six Penny Stamps, 
From J. Williams, No. 22, Aal Aberdeen, 
LONG AND HEALTHY LIFE. 
ConTENTS. | 
1. Medical Advice to the Invalid. 
2. Approved Prescriptions for Various Ailments. 
3. Phosphorus as a Remedy for Melancholia, loss of 
Nerve, Power, and . 
4. Salt Baths and their E in Nervous Ailments. 
5. The Coca Leaf a Restorer of Health and Strength. 


VERYBODY’S PRINTING PRESS. lls. 

Prints Yin, by Yin. FAIRBAIRN and CO., East 
Passage, Lovg-lane, Smithfield, London. Particulars, One 
Stamp. Type and Materials for Amateurs. 


IANOFORTES, AMERICAN ORGANS, 

HARMONIUMS, at Wholesale Price (for cash). 
Pianofortes, 7 ves Compass, 18 Guiness; American 
ns, full compass, 10 Guineas; Harmoniurs, 3 stops, 6 
Guineas, All in elegant Walnut Cases, Wa best 
make. Write tor Price Lists and Press Opinions to 
G. LINSTEAD, 1 Pianoforte Company, 

18, Eversholt- street, Camden - tou, London, N. W. 


DENOMINATION EXTENSION. 


ILLIAM PEACHEY, F. R. I. B. A., Archi- 

tect, of YORK, having given SPECIAL attention 
fur mene 9 4 to the construction of Chapels so as to ensure 
NEATNESS, ECONOMY, ADAPTABILITY, and 
ACOUSTICS, will be glad to confer with Ministers and 
Deacons in any pat of the Kingdom who have in contempla- 
tion the erection of New Buildings. References, if required, 
to works executed. 


* OR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 
See Deuteronomy, chap. xii. verse 23. 


3 r BLOOD MIX. 
Traps Mann“ BLOOD Mrrronn. 


y | THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER. 


‘KIN DISEASES, Erupti Blotches, 
8 rated Sore Loge, Ol Borde, e 


132 
Tunger. Beall Heads, Bore 


Eyes, 2 — Itch, Scurfe, 
— 


Discolorations of the Skin, Humours aud Diseases of the 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL PARTS, 

MPORTANT ADVICE TO ALL. —UCleanse 
— ented the sin * — 

in 
— whea you find it 
veins ; cleanse it when it is foul, and your 
you when. Keep the blood pure, and the 
system will follow. 

As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free 
from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution of 
ö eo CE OO Gre 8 Gi $0 
test its value, 


Cees WORLD- FAMED 3 BLOOD 


containing o quanti 
CINE VENDORS throughout the United 


the world, or sent to any IK. or 182 
stamps by the i 


F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, Apothecarie Lineola. 
Wholesale; All Pate Medicine Housce 
LONDON DEPOT: 150, OXFORD-STREET. 


| JDEPPER'S QUIN d RON 
PF 


DrpPPERS QUININE and IRON TONIC 
| Streugthens the Nerves and Muscular System. — 


Dirks QUININE and IRON TONIC 


| Promotes Appetite ead Improves 
Pn set UININE and — dang 
in Scrof Wasting Diseases, Lica, 
digestion, F Weakness of the and Respi- 
—4 | . Ague, of all kinds. e 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIO 

thoroughly Recruits General Bodily Health and in- 

duces a proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Phy- 
sical Forces : : 


is sold by Chemists everywhere, in capsuled bottles, 4s. 6d., 
; ” next eise 11s., and in stone jars 22s. each. 
RACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOO 
of th 11 e — like 
e teet 1 ike ivory. 
It is exceedi „ aud specially useful for removi 
eeding! 8 ein | ya 
Chemists. Pots, ls, and 2s 6d. each. (Get Cracroft’s. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
ne hair to its 


tortly, 3 4 natural colour; y 
cleanses the from scurf, and causes the growth of uew 
hair. Sold everywhere by Chemists and Hairdressers in 
large bottles at 18. 6d. each. 


T OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER. 
—For restoring the colour of the hair. 


h * 
sony ig ke es 
anplessant taste in the mouth, and other ind ut 


sia are removed, ‘Taraxacum and 


. 
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2 r * 
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Critical and Explanatory 


BIBLICAL COMMENTARIES 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM COLLINS, SONS & CO. 


I must also add to the list a Commentary, CriTICAL, 
EXPERIMENTAL AND PRACTICAL, On THE OLD AD New 
Testaments. Of this I have a very high opinion. It is the 
joint work of Dr. Jamieson, A. R. Fausset, and Dr. David 
Brown. It is to some extent a compilation and conè ensation 
of other men’s thoughts, but it is sufficiently original to 
claim a place in every minister’s library; indeed, it contains 
so great a variety of information, that if a man had no other 
exposition he would find himself at no great loss if he pos- 
sessed this and used it diligently.“ — S COMMENTING 
and COMMENTARIES by C. H. SPURGEON, p. 20. 

** Accuracy of scholarship, practicalness of tendency, com- 
prehensiveness of thought, richness of illustration, and re- 


markable cheapness, claim for it a world-wide circulation.“ 
Hemilist, 


LIBRARY COMMENTARY. 


Critical, Experimental, and Practical, 
ON THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 


BY THE 


Rev. Dr. JAMIESON, Glasgow; Rev. A. R. 
FAUSSET, ,York; and Rev. Dr. D. BROWN, 
Aberdeen. 


Six Vols., medium S8vo, cloth, lettered iin „ 


Or Separately, as under: — 


Vol. I. Guyzsis ro Deutznovomy. 8vo, cloth... 014 0 
Vol. II. Josuva to Estuer. 8vo, cloth . „ 6 
VoL III. Jos ro leatan. vo, cloth... ... „ 0 14 0 
Vol. IV. Jenemian ro Maracnt. 8vo,cloth .,, 014 0 
Vol. V. Marrunw To Jonx. Svyo,cloth .. ... 014 0 
Vol. VI. Acts to Revetatiox. Svo,cloth.. ... 014 0 
Half bound morocco, gilt edges, 6 vols. „ „ 4 
Half bound calf, red edges, 6 vols. „ „% 2 ee 
Turkey morocco, flexible, gilt edges, 6 vols. . 662 


oA standard work. We consult it continually, and 
strikes us as 
of the order. Commenting and Oommentar-es, 


ve, orthodox, and scientific 
which has ever 8 — in this country.“ — Rev. Non- 


with interest. Mr. Fausset’s 
by C. H. Srurerox, p. 40. 


max Mac.zop, D.D. 


Pech ont opinion that Dr. Brown’s is the best Expla- 


natory mentary on the Gos for English readers that 
has yet — 2 Ramla cory 
% We commend it to our readers earnestness 


with peculiar 
It is beautifully printed and wondrously cheap.“ — Freeman. 


STUDENT'S COMMENTARY, 


With Text in full, Critical and Haplanatory. 
By JAMIESON, FAUSSET,:« ““SROWN. 


> 


= „ 


10 ep. 0 8 
————Jos nen. Nep. ö,fi e .. 0 8 
mea lla yl 08 
— CORINTHIANS TO Reve.ationw. Cl .. 0 8 
Half bound morocco, gilt edges. 4 Vols. 13 
Half bound calf, red edges,4vdle. ...  . „ 4 & 


Aled Four Volumes bound in Two, as under :— 


Malt bound morocco, gilt edges... ... „„ „„ 1 0 
Turkey morocco, cirquif, giltedges .. ... « 1 7 


PORTABLE COMMENTARY. 


Critical and Explanatory, without the Text. 
By JAMIESON, FAUSSET, and BROWN. 


Two Vols., post 8vo, cloth „ e oar 
Or Separately, ae under :— 

Oro Tsstamaext, Gennsis TO Matacur. S8vo, cloth 0 

an Sen Mattrarw To Reveratiox. 8vo, 


7 

eee eee eee eee eee 7 

Half bound morocco, gilt edges, 2 vols. ie a oe 
Half bound calf, güne edges, d vols. 1 0 
a wee ge 
7 


* £0 15 


i 


tu 
tor; 


t 


BB 
1 


and 
WILLIAM COLLINS, SONS, anv CO., 
Lon pon, Giascow, & EDINBURGH. 
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A SERIES OF ä 


STANDARD BIBLICAL WORKS, 


By the Rev. JOHN EADIE, D. D.. IL. O., 


Late Professor of Biblical Literature and Exegesis to the 
United Presbyterian Church, and Member of the New Testament 
Revision Company. 


% The Four Volumes comprised in this SERIES form in 
themselves a Complete Library of Reference, Biblical and 


Ecclesiastical. : 
EIGHTEENTH EDITION. 


I. EADIE’S BIBLICAL CYCLO- 
PAVIA: a Dict onary of Eastern Antiquities, Manners 
and Customs, Geography, Natural History, Biography, 
Theology, and Biblical Literature; Ilustratwe of the 
Old and New Testaments. With Maps, Engravinga 
drawn from the most authentic sour es, and Fuc-simile 
of the recently-discovered Moabite Stone. Large 8vo, 
handsome cloth, 7s. 6d.; half-bound ca'f, 12s.; morocco 
entique, 16s. 

“ We must regard this Bible Dictionary of Dr. Eadie's as 

decidedly the best adapted for popular use, and have always 

found it a reliable authority.”—Clerical Journal. 


FIFTH EDITION. 

II. EADIE’S ECCLESIASTICAL 
CYCLOPADIA; or, Church Lexicen. A Dictionary 
of Christian Antiquities, Sects, and Hetes es; History 
of Dogmas, Kites, Sacrameocts, Creeds, Litargie:, Con- 
fessions, Monastic and Religious Orders, Modern 
Judaism, Ke. By the Rev. Professor EADlik, assisted 
by the Rev. Dr. HartweH Horne, Rev. Professor 
M’Caul, Rev. Archdea-on Ha’e, and other Contributors. 
iy 8vo, cloth bevelled, 8s. 6d.; morocco an ique, 

3. . 

“ We very warmly commend a took prepsred with so much 

fullness of kuowledge and conscientious care; and we espe- 

cia'ly press it on the attention of educated persons in our 
generel congregations, of Sunday-School teachers, and of 

Mini-ters not possessed of large ! braries.”— Nonconformist. 

* ‘This Cyclopedia will prove ec ‘eptable both to the Clergy 

and laity cf Great Brian, A great body of curious and 

useful information will be tound in it; the aim has been to 
combine popularity with exactness.”—Atheneum. 


FIFTH EDITION. 

III. EADIE’S CLASSIFIED BIBLE. 
An Analytical Concordance to the Holy Scriptures. 
Illustrated by Maps. Large 8vo, cloth bevelled, 8a. 6d; 
morocco antique, 17s. 6d. 

„The obj-ct of the Classified Bible is to present the 

entire Scriptures under certain distinct and exhaustive heads 

or topi s. It differs from an ordinary Concordance in that 
ite axrangement depends not cn words, but on subjects. 

The reader will find, under forty-two ciffereat sections, what 

the Bible says in rel it on to D ctrine, Ethics, Antiquities, &c. 

The Verses being printed in full, reference aud comparison 

are greatly facilitated. | 

“We have only toadd our unqualified commendation 

of a work of real excellence to e.ery Biblical student.“ 

Christian Tim es. } 


FORTY-FIRST EDITION. 

IV. EADIE’S CRUDEN’S CONCOR- 
DANCE: a Complete  oncordance to the Holy Scrip- 
tures on the basis of Crupgen. With Portrait on Steel 
of ALEXANDER. CrRuDEN, M. A, and Introduction by 
the Rev. Ur. Kina. Large 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; half 
bound, calf, 6s. 6d. ; full morocco, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


„ Dr. Eapix’s has long and deserredly borne the re 
putation of being the Completest snd best k dition Extant, 


* SIXTEENTH EDITION. 

EADIE’S DICTIONARY of the HOLY 
BIBLE :—For the Use of Young Peiscus. From the 
larger work by the Rev. Prof. KA UI. With Map, and 

numerous Illustrations. Small Zvo, cloth 23. 64, ; 
morocco, gilt edges, 78. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION. 
A COMMENTARY on the GREEK 
TEXT of the EPISTLE of Sr. PAUL, to the EPHE. 
SIANS. Ry the Rev. Prof. Eapiz. Revised through- 
out and enlarged. Demy 8vu, cloth, 14s, 


Now Ready, crown 8:0, cloth, bevelled, 10s. 6d, 


THE VOCABULARY of PHILOSO- 
PHY; Mental, Moral and Metaphysical. For the Use 
of Students. By WILLIAM Fiemina, D. D., late Pro- 
fessor bf Moral Philosophy in the University of Glas- 
gow. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. Edited by 
Henry CaLpurwoop, LL.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy ln the University of Edinburgh. 

The additions by the Editor bear in their clear, concise, 
vigor: us expression, the stamp of his powerful intellect and 
thorough command of our language. — Weekly Review. 


TWELFTH EDITION, cloth, 8. 6d, 10d 
DOMESTIC MEDICINE and HOUSE- 
HOLD SURGERY (A DICTIONARY OF). By 
Spencer THomson, M. D., L.R.C.P. With an AP- 
PENDIX on the MANAGEMENT of the SICK 
ROOM, and HINTS for the DIET and COMFORT of 
INVALIDS. Numerous Illustratious. 
„Worth its weight iu gold to families and the clergy.”— 
Oxford Herald, 


THE STANDARD DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS. 
TWENTY-SIXTH EDITION. FIRST SERIES. 

In square 8vo, cloth snd gold, 12s. 6d.; Library Edition, 
half-Roxburghe, 14s.; morocco ant que, 21s. 
MANY THOUGHTS of MANY MINDS: 
a Treasury of Relerence, consisting of Selections trom 
the Works of the most celebrated Authors, Compiled 
and analytically arranged by Henry SouTHGATE. 


FOURTH EDITION. SECOND SERIES, 
In square 8vo, cloth and gold 12s. 6d.; Library Edition, 
ha'f-Roxburghe, 14s.; morocco antique, 21. 


MANY THOUGHTS of MANY MINDS: 
Second Series, Compiled anu aualytica ly arranged by 
Henry SOUTHGATE. 

„Mr. Southgate has the Catholic tastes desirable in a good 
editor. Preachers and public speakers will find that the 
work has special uses for them ”—Edinburgh Daly Review. 


To a few days. THIRTEENTH EDITION. 
CREATION’S TESTIMONY to its 


Revelstou. By the Rev. THoomas Raaa. 
with New A 


Large crown 8vo, handsome cloth, 5s. 


GUD: the Accordance of Science, 1 and 
vised 


and Enlarged, dices on “ EVOLU- 
TION,” end “ The CONSERVATION of ENERGY.” 


MESSRS. HATCHARD’S LIST. 
BY AUTHOR OF ‘PEEP OF DAY,’ &c. 


With 1,300 Illustrations and Twelve Maps. 


1. The Captivity of Judah. 
18mo. 27 Illus. and Col. Map, cloth 2s. 6d.; roxb. 3s. 


2. Apostles Preaching ; 


Or, Taz Acts ExpLainep TO CHILDREY. | 
18mo. 27 Illus. and Col. Map, cloth 2s. 6d.; roxb. 3s. 


3. Kings of Israel and Judah. 
4 


18mo. 27 Illus. and Col. Map, cloth 8s ; roxb. 8s. 6d. 


Precept upon Precept. 
18mv. 68 IIlust. and Map, cloth 28. 6d.; roxb. 33. 


The Peep of Day: 
A Series or THe Earuiest Rewiciovs Ixstrectiox. 
18mo. 27 Illustrations, cloth 2s.; roxb. 2s. 6. 


6. Line upon Line. 


A Seconp Series or Rexriaiovs Instravucrioy. 
Part I. 18mo. 30 Ilus., cloth 2s. 6d.; roxb. 3s. 
Part TI. 18mo. 27 IIlus., cloth 2s. 6d.; roxb. 3s. 


. Lines Left Out. 
18mo. 2 Iustrations, cloth 2s. 6d.; roxb. 3s. 


More about Jesus. 
18mo. 26 Illustrations, cloth 2s. 6d. ; roxb. 3s, 


. Streaks of Light. 
Or, Firry-tTwo Facts rrom THE Birr. 
16mo. 52 liustrations, cloth 2s. 6d.; roxb. 3s. 


A New Nursery Box. 


10. The Peep of Day Series. 
Best Epitios, 10 vols., roxb,, in box 11. 11. 6/. 
Schoot. Eorriox, 10 vols., leatherette, in box, 21s. 


11. Latin Without Tears; 
Or, Ont Worp a Dar. Square 16 m0. 8s. Cd. 


12. Reading Without Tears; 


A PLeasan? Mope or LX AXO To Kean. 
Part I. Square 16mo. 520 Illust. el., large type. 2s. 6d. 
Part II. Square 16 mo. 130 Illust. el., larxe type, 3s. 


(Two Parts in One, cloth antique, 5s.) 


13. Reading Disentangled. 


A Series of Classified Lessons in 37 Sheets. 2ist Edn. 
6s. the set, plain; mounted for » 108, 
9s. the set, coloured ; mounted for » 13s. 


14. Near Home; 
Or, Evrore Descrisen. With Anecdotes. 
Feap. 8vo. 72 Illustrations and Coloured Map, 6s. 


15. Far Off. Part I. 
Or, Asta Descetsep. With Anecdotes. 
Feap Svo. 55 Illustrations and Coloured Map, 4s. 6d. 


16, Far Off. Part IT. 


Or, AvstRALIA, Araica, aud America DescriBep. 
Feap. 8vo. 60 Dlust. and 2 Coloured Maps, 4s. Gd. 


17. Light in the Dwelling. 


Or, A Harmony or Tue Four Gos... 
With simple Remarks adapted to Family Reading. 
In 865 Sections. Svo, &s.; calf, 16s.; mor. 19s. 


18. Teaching Myself; | 
An Abridgment of * Reapixa Wirnout Trans,“ 
For the Cottager. 8q.i6mo, 92 Illust., paper, 4. 
19. The Angel’s Message; 


Tue Savious Mb Kxowx To tas CoTraaer. 
Square 16mo. 9 Illustrations, paper cover, 4d. 
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SCHOOL EDITIONS OF THE ABOVE. 
In 18m9, limp cloth, with Illustrations. 


Tue Peer or Day ls. 2d. 
STREAKS OF LIGHT 5 js le. 6d° 
Linge upon Ling. 2 Parts, each le. 4d. 


PRECEPT UPON PRECEPT... . at le. 6d. 


APosTLES PREACHING le. Ad. 
Lines Lert Our les ici ls. 6d. 
KINGS OF ISRAEL AND Jupp ls, 6d. 


CAPTIVITY OF JUDAH ... Re 45 le. 6d. 
Mok ABOUT JESUS ls. 4d. 


„Re First Volume is for 4, the last for 12, years.of age. 
Over 1,400,000 Copies of these Works have been sold. 


The Lady's Work Series. By E. M. C. 
With Illustrations. Cloth, 18. 6d. each ; paper, 18. each. 


Knitting. Ist Series. 80 Patterns. 
Knitting. 2nd Series. 46 Patterns. 
Knitting. 3rd Series. 36 Patterns. 
Knitting. Ath Series. 35 Patterns. 


The Four Knittings in One Volume, cloth, 48. 6d. 


Crochet. ist Series. 38 Patterns. 
Crochet. 2nd Series. 44 Patterns. 
Crochet. 3rd Series. 21 Patterns. 
Work. tst Series. 84 Patterns. 
Work. 2ad Series. 45 Patterns. 
Netting, Ist Series. 36 Patterns. 


“The few illustrations that are given are and of 

in work t the designs. The appear 

fo be elected with 11 being neither lengthy nor 
intricate.’’— Queen. 


Also, for Schools, &c., sq. 16mo., * 6d. each. 
The Knitting Teacher’s Assistant. 
With Special Scales for Socks and Stockings. 


The Teacher's Assistant in Needlework, 
Over 90,000 Copies of the above Works have been sold. 
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RELATIONS OF THE OIVII. AND 
SPIRITUAL POWERS IN VARIOUS 
--’ COUNTRIES OF EUROPE. 


This is the genoral heading of the inaugural 
address delivered by Mr. Henry Richard, M.P., 
the new chairman of the Congregational Union, at 
the annual session, held yesterday at Westminster 
@hapel. The speaker said that, like some of his 
predecessors, he had found a difficulty in selecting 
a suitable subject... But the relacions of the civil 
and spiritual po@ers was, as it were, in the air, and 
as that to ic, in its bearing on home affairs, had 
been recently dealt with in a masterly and exhaus- 
tive: manner by two members of that Union, he 
asked them to cast their eyes over other countries 
that they might get a just conception of the might 
and magnitude of that great conflict, which was 
agitating all nations; perplexing all governments, 
and threatening in some countries to give rise to 
disastrous civil atrife, if indeed it might not beget a 
recurrence of those religious wars which they had 
fondly hoped had for ever passed away from the 
possibilities of futare European history. The 
charge against Englishmen that they are a 
little insular in their sentiments, as well 
asin geographical position, was not per- 
ips withont some foundation. Thus some 
of their worthy friends of the Church of England 
would fain persuade themselves that the agitation 
which troabled their own peace is only a kind of 
tempest in a tea-cup, stirred up by fleroe and 
acrimonious political Dissenters,” moved princi- 
pally by envy at the present happy condition of 
the Established Church. They did not seem to be 
aware that there was a great tidal wave of opinion 
sweeping over the face of the world, and rushing 
strongly against civil establishments of religion, as 
the only means of escape to nations from terrible 
evils, He thought it might give enlargement and 
elevation to the aims of those who were engaged 
in that movement to feel that if they sueceeded in 
finding a solution for this great problem, which 
should ultimately redound to the advantage of 
bath Church and State, we should be giving help 
and hope to millions of their fellow-men and fellow- 
Coristians who were elsewhere battling with the 
same difficulty. Mr. Richard went on to say :— 


There are three relations on which it is possible that 
church and State can co-exist in-the same country— 
either that the Church should rule the State, or that 
the State should rule the Church, or that Church and 
State, recognising and acknowledging that they exercise 
dominion over different provivees, shoul l, on perfeotly 
friendly terms, agree to separate and to keep apart, 
each keaping within its own duma‘n and minding its 
own business? No doubt there are points where the 
two jurisdictions meet and intersect eavh other, and 
may come into conflict. But when each of the two 
powers relinquishes the pretension of interfering in 
what is obviously and admittedly the sphere of the 
otber, no insarmuntable difficulty has been found, as 
sabnodantly illustrated bv the experienc» of the United 
States and the British Colonies, in adjusting those 

ints so as to avoid all breach of social and political 

armony. 
He had always thought that the words used by 
Gallio, though his motive was not very worthy or 
exalted, when the Jews dragged Paul before bim, 
laid down the sound principle for the guidance of a 
magistrate. In their continental survey they would 
find that the difficulty arose from the attempt to 
maintain some sort of union, alliance, or concordat 
between Church and State, which led to a fierce, 
internecive, never-ending scramble for the supre- 
macy. Of course they must recognise the fact that 
the exorbitant pretensions of the Papacy, as formu- 
lated so audaciously in the Encyclical, the Syllabus, 
and the Vatican decrees, immensely aggravated 
and complicated the problem in all Catholic coun- 
tries; and indeed more or less in all countries where 
there was an Established Church. But for that 
also there seemed no possible remedy but in the 
absolute severance of the two powers, with this 
distinct reservation, however, that when the line 
of demarcation was drawn the State must take care 
that the edacation of the people was within its own 

Turning to their nearest neighbour, France, 
it appeared that the present relations of Church 
and State there were founded on the Con- 
cerdat made between Napoleon I. and Pope Pius 
VII. in 1801. In the wild tamult of the Revulu- 

on, the Church, whose enormous corruptions had 


contributed largely to bring about that fierce poli- 
tical cyclone, was for a time swept clean away. 
Divine service was forbidden, the churches were 
closed, the worship of the Zire Supreme was de- 
creed by authority, and the priests were exposed 
to the most atrocious and pitiless persecutions. But 
this also was done in pursuance of the principle 
that the State has a right to regulate all matters 
of religion. The Free-thinkers whose writings had 
prepared the Revolution, like their brethren Hobbes 
and Bolingbroke in England, and their successors 
Strauss and his followers ia modern Germany, were 
no friends of religious liberty. They aseerted, as 
broadly as Bossuet had done, the right of the sove- 
reigu authority to prescribe to men what they should 
believe, and to punish them for disbelief. This was 
proved by quotations from Rousseau’s Contrat 
Social,” and it was by virtue of the same claim of 
the civil magistrate to enforce his will in religious 
matters, that the Roman Catholic priests were 
banished to Cayenne, or sent out in hulks to perish 
at sea, for refusing to conform to the worship of 
the Hire Supreme under the Convention which, 
under Louis XIV., drove hundreds of thousands of 
Protestants from France, or condemned those who 
remained to death, for not cunformiag to the Roman 
Catholic religion. When Napoleon was established 
in supreme power, there was a great opportuuity 
to give religious liberty to France on sure and firm 
foundations. Lafayette advised him to follow out 
in its integrity the principle carried out in America 

But Napoleon was not a man to give lib:rty to any- 
body oranythiog. His answer was, The Catholic 
religion dominates France ; besides, [ have need of 
the Pope, and heshall do what I will.” The whole 
history of this Concordat was a bitter burlesque on 
the prophetic ideal, so great a favourite with some 
defenders of establishments, of kings being nursing- 
fathers to the Church. Napoleon had no religion, 
and pretended to have none. For although, when 
it served his purpose, he could administer nauseous 
flatteries to the. clergy, he never scrupled to make 
the most cynical avowal of his utter contempt for 
Christianity, save as an instrument in the hands of 
the priests to subserve his own despotic rule. As 
it had been truly and wittily said, Napoleon found 
in the Gospel only two commandments—obey the 
Emperor, and accomplish your military service ; 
this is the law and the prophets. The Pope at 

length, by threats or coaxing, was induced to accept 

the Concordat, which made the Romish Cuurch aud 

its priests the abject tools of the State. Besides 

this, Napoleon himself issued a geries of organic 

articles which brought the Charch more completely 

into subjection to the civil power, aud among oth r 
things forbade any nuncio to exercise any functions, 


be held, without the authorisation of the Govern: 
ment, and prescribed in the minutest details every: 
thing connected with the organisation and admiui- 
stration of the Church. Though the Pope in an 
Allocution pronounced in 1802 disapproved of these 
Articles, he did not dare to proclaim them invalid, 
nor did they prevent the French clergy from joiu- 
ing in a chorus of fulsome adulation of Napa leon, aud 
making themselves the most servile iostruments of 
his will. Napoleon was proclaimed as the re-turer 
of religion, the servant of God, the new Cyrus, the 
new Constantine, the new Charlemagne. Wheu 
the war broke forth against England, the pulpits 
resounded with fierce denunciations of la perfide 
Albion ; it was compared to Tyre aud Sidon, and the 
maledictions of the propaets were poured upon it in 
inexhaustible abundance. The bulletins of the 
Grand Army were read from the pulpit as sermons. 
When the country began to revolt against’ the 
successive levies of conscripts by which the 
Emperor was depopulating the nation to carry ou 
hie wars of aggression and conquest, he demanded 
of the bishops to aid the prefects in bringing the 
refractory to obedience ; and the priests uiten sup- 
plemented the police in this sad office. Such was 
the bitter bread of humiliation which those had to 
eat who, for the sake uf gaining worldly advantage 
for their Church, were content to become the instru- 
ments of a despot's will. 


No doubt the Roman Catholic Church bad bee: 
restored by N.poleon to much of its former ut 
ward sp'eodeur, It was sorreunded with all the powp 
and paraphernslia of officinl distinction. T. use 
Burke's magnificent phrase, it was agaiu lifting up 
| its miteed front in courts and parliaments. But at 


auy bull or mandate to bo issued, or any synod to 


—— 


what a cost ? Better than this the Church in the desert; 
better the Pilgrim Fatbers landing on the nak 
Piymouth rock without suceour or hope save the 
sublime consciousness that they were holding fast their 
fidelity to their great Master in heaven; better the 
Scotch Covenanters, seeking refuge among the fast- 
nesses of their native hills from the swords of Claver- 
house’s dragoons ; yes, better 10 wander abvut in sheep- 
skins and bg meg eae destitute, afflicted, tormente 1, in 
deserts and in mountains, and in dens and caves of the 
earth, than to be clothed ia purple and linen. ant to 
fare sumptuouely every day, on condition of prostituting 
the religion of the meek and lowly into an accomplice 
of the most degrading and disastrous despotism that 
ever cursed the earth. 


By this means Napoleon did more than any other 
man to prepare for the Ultramontane movement 
that has since made such progrees in France, 


He was determined, in the firat place, to make a 
clean sweep of the ol! bishops, as being, in bie appre- 
hension, too favourable to the ancient ray al · cine w 


he wanted to supersede, He insisted, therefore, that 


the Pope should order them to resign, and if they re- 
fused, to declare their sees vacant, and confer cano:: ical 
institution upon bishops appointed by himself. The 
Pope struggle against this for a long time, until the 
more astute of his coun lors, seeing the immense 
significance of the principle involved in the demand, 

d to him: Loet us conclude the Voncordat which he 
desires ; when it is satisfied its incalvulable religious 
importance will be recognised, for it gives to Rome the 
power over the epi-copate throughout the world.” But 
there was another provision introduced into the Con- 
oordat. It was thought that a considerable number of 
the lower clergy cherished patriotic and Liberal sym- 
pathies, Asacheck upon them a power of «dismissal 
was given to the bis and thus 20,000 incumbents 
were wage to hold their office really at the pleasure of 
their bish pa, and were placed virtually ina position of 
dependence upon them. By this arrangement a deadly 
blow was directed against the ancient libertioa of the 
Gallican Church, The bishopa hold their jur sdiction 
from the * and the clergy are in the power of the 
bishops, and thus the Church is bouad by a chain, the 
last link of which is fastened to the Papist throne. 


Thus the clergy became more and more Ultramon- 
tane, and all other considerations were saubordi- 
nated to the maintenance of the Papal supremacy. 
A flagrant illustration of this was t» be found 
when, immediately after the tremendous conflict 
between France and Germany, the}French bishops 
organised a vast system of pet tioniug in favour of 
the restoration of the te oporal power of the Pope, 
which meant avowed hostility with Italy, even 
while French soil was yet in foreign occupation. 
The same course is still being pursued by the clergy 
of France :— 


Stimulated by the last Papal allocution, they have 
been promoting a violent agitation throughout France 
with a view to compel the Goverumeat tu inierpose for 
the restoration of the Pope to his temporal sovereignty, 


A short time . the Bishop of Nevors adire-sud a 


letter direct to the mayors of the Niévre. in which he 
says: ‘I'he Pope being no longer freo in Rome, the 
result is that we ourselves are no longer free in our on- 
scienves, aud we consryvently o to use all our 
influence to obtain a chanze mn such an abnormal state 
of ching, and the restora ion to the sovereign of our 
souls the independen:e which he absolutely requires in 
order to guide us. W. must first instil these views in 
the minds of the popula ion whose interests are con- 
fided tous. We must then concert ther to cause 
si nilar convictions to prevail in the various councils uf 
the country.” It is to be agen that the vigorous 
resolution pa-ae i on Thursday la-t in the Legislature 
Chamber, under the inspiration of M. Guinbetta’s 
powerful eloquence, will effectually extin,uish this 
uu lacious and dangerous agitation. 


He need not dwell upon the present state of the 
established Protestant Church in France, so fall of 
mournful significance and in- truction, as it had 
lately been fully expounded by M. de Preasensé. 
Still he thought there was hope for that country. 
The cause of the spiritual independence of the 
Church has been, aud is, pleaded on the highest 
grounds and with consummate ability by a number 
of men, whose writings cannot fail to exercise a 
large influence over their countrymen—such as 
Vinet, Laboulaye, and Pressensé, And M. Labou- 
laye told him a few years ago that ho had never 
known any question grow so rapidly in France as 
that of the separatiou of Church and State. 

Mr. Richard then turned to Germany, where, up 
to 1870, the relations between the State and the 
Roman Catholic Church were complecent, if not 
cordial, The zealous friends of the fyimer were 
disposed to cherish sanguine expectations that 
Prince Bismarck, when the French war bad been 


concluded, would make himself the champion of 


the restoration of the temporal power of the Pope. 
It was not unlikely that that astute and unsoru- 
pulous statesman had for a while played with 
their hopes in this respect. But by that time the 
& :umenical Council had proclaimed the Infallibi- 
lity of the Pope, and it is prvbable that the great 
German statesman foresaw that that Church would 
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ere long attack the Goverument as represenun,y 
the national interests, The Janguage used by bim 
in addressing the House of Peers in 1872 showed that 
he was impelled to his legislative crusade agaiust 


that church by political apprehension, for he then | 


spoke of the manifest intention to paralyse German 
unity by religious complications, Prince Bismarck 
entered upon the — with characteristic bold · 
nest, and got the famous Falk Laws passed :— 


Some of them we cannot besi ate to approve and 
applaud from our point of view, as friends of religivus 
liberty ; the law on civil marri ges, for instance; the 
law of secession which allows couverts to change their 
religion without incurring civil penalties ; the law which 
takes education from the control of the clergy, by 
making all educational i.stitutiuns subject to inspection 
of authorities appointed by the State, ther with 
such provisions as protect a citizen from suffering detri- 
ment in property, person, or reputation froin acts of 
ecclesiastical ceusure or discipline. But some of them 
are o much more questionable character, and it behoves 
us as Protestant Dissenters to be jealousiy on our 
guard against giving the sanction of our approval to 
acts which vio the principles of religious liberty 
because they are directed against our theol gi-al and 
ecclesiastical adversaries, or even against those who do 
net sorupie to become persecutors when they have the 
opportunity. 


Different views of these enactments had been 
taken by friends Page J attached t) liberty of 
conscience. While Mr. Paton in his admirable paper 
in the Fortnightly Review furnished a very plausible 
justification of them as measures of compromise and 
trausitivn in the present peculiar condition ot the 
German Empire; M. de Pressensé, in a singularly 
powerful article which appeared in the Revue d- 
Deux Mondes, strongly condemned them, and con- 
teuded that the persecution which struck a reliyivus 
adversary struck that which was our common posses- 
sion, and our sole guarantee in the conflict ot ideas 
aud beliefs— was liberty of conscience. He (Mr. 
Richard) thought that Prince Bismarck, a man cf 
% bloud and iron, had committed the error of not 
taking account of the great spiritual forces thav 
were at work in society, and which could not be 
controlled by such carnal weapons as Krupps 
cavuen, fur they were as the air invulnerable.” 
The Faik Laws had been applied with remorseless 
severity :— 

‘In one month—that of March, 1874—there were 
eighty or ninety convictions under the Ecclesiastical 
Laws—tive of them bi-hops, seutenced to fine and 
imprisonment, In the diocese of Posen alone, there 
were in that month thirty-nine priests sent to prison. 
But there are no signs of yielding. These laws have 
ben cefended on the ground that they were in fac: 
passed in the interests of the lay members and inferior 
clurgy of the Rowan Catholic Church itself. But the 
laity and clergy won't have them, but are as resolute iu 
their resistance as the bishops themselves. The Chapters 
refuse tu ele. t bishops in place of those deposed by the 
State. By u law of April, 1875, it was euaoted that al 
Stute grants to the en the institutions o m- 
nected with the bishoprics, and the clergy of tue arcb- 
bishoprics f Culogne, Gnesen, and Poren; of the 
bishoprics of Kul, Ermelund, Breslau, Hildesheim, 
Osuab uck, Paderborn, Münter, Treves, Fulda; of the 
delegates, dist:icts of those dioceses, as well as of the 
Pi u-sian parts of the archbisho vf Prague, Olmuta, 
Freiburg, and of the divcese of Mayence, will cease from 
the day uf the publication of this law, What was the 
result? Tbe subveution of the State was about a willion 
of thalers a year; thie gap was itamediately fille d by 
vuluutary contributions, and the law missed its object. 
Aud here, perhaps, there is a gleam of light as to the 
ultimate selution of this perplexing problem, Already 
in 1873, M. Windhorst, the eloqueut leader of the 
Clerical party io the German Chamber, declared that 
in preference to this crafty legislation, which kills the 
Church, not by the sword, but by slow poison, be did 
not hesitate tu declare that he and hi- friends dewanded 
the free American regime. And if the State goes ou 
gradually disestablishing and disendowing the Chureh 
after the manner of the es of 1875, Which I have cited, 
aid the taitbf..] come forward to supply the funds by 
voluntary coutributions, who can tell but we may live to 
gee a tree Roman Catholic Church in the midst of the 
Evangelical Empire! 


Meanwhile, the condition of the Protestant 
Church iu Germany was utterly deplorable, It had 
come to be regarded so much as a mere piece of 
State mechauism, that it had lost all power and 
Vitality as a Ubristian institution. The spread of 
- ratiovalistic or latitudinarian views among the more 

educated classes was bad enough, but still worse 
was tue complete divorce between the Church and 
the great body of the people— 


The author of a work entitled Religious Thought 
in Gerwavy,” which consists iu great part of lotters 
which appeared in the Times trom their Berlin corre- 
spondent, himself a German and a Prussian, describes 
the sta e of things thus: — The vvust majority of the 
Protestant middie classes, und even a large portion of 
the lower strata of society, are estrauged from the re- 
lig ion ot their ancestors, and take no interest in the 
Church or the religious lessons thrust upon the schouls 
by Church aud Government combined.” They never yu 
to church. Outofa Protestant population in Dresden 
of over 150,000, on'y six or seven thousand attend pubhe 
worship on the Lord's Day. Whyisthis? Oi e reason, 
aod probably the main reason is, that the Stute has 
taken religion eutirely out of the bands of the people 
intuicsown., They are drilled into religious ob-ervauce 
as they are Grilled into military discipſine. The mini 
sters are to them mere Government officials, paid to do 
a certwu work at a prescribed rate. Tue Protes ent 
clergy,” says an American winister, who had lug lived 
in Gerwavy, “ instead of being looked upon with r: spect 
Ly due people, as ia Eogland and America, are here 
Tesentec with contempt asa sort of spiritual policemen 
or relizions scavengers, They do no pastoral visiti( g. 
an, uulers eloqueut in the pulpit have no influeucy in 
the community, They are up simply by che power 
of the State.” 


Such were the fruits uf the State Churen and the 
state school io Germany. What was the remedy ? 
It was bard to say. 


A clergyman of the Church of England, who bas re- 
sided for several years in that country, says: Germany 
suffers much from the want of free Dissenting Churches 
nlongside of the State Church.” He a ds, that inas- 
much as the relation in which the Church stauds to the 
State bas been a hindrance in the great Fatherland t“, 
free Evangelicat action, a fevlivg in favour of the 
separation uf Church and State bas sprung up even 
io Evangelical circles, There is also a growing feeling 
amoug the Liberal party in favour of disestablisbment ; 
and | believe, that so fur from such a course eudauger- 
ing the roul interests of the Church in Germany, it 
would Jead to av outbnrst of evangelical geal, which 
would surprise man, who look upon Germany as a lanu 
of infidels, which it decidedly is not.” 


Austria not many years ago stood next to Spain in 
its absolute subjection to Rome, and the Concordat 
of 1854 placed the most precious i ights of the nation 
absolutely at the feet of the Papacy, giving the Pope 
the right of publishing what he pleased, and handing 
over to the Church all education, &o. it was in 
fact a translation into diplomatic language of the 
Encyclical of Pius IX. But all was changed after 
the crushing defeat of Sad:-wa, when the Austrian 
nation shook itself free from pseudo-clerical domi- 
nation, the signal for this revolt being given by the 
teachers in the national schools. Responsible 
uoverpment wae established under the ministry of 
— von Beust. Then came anti- Romanist legis- 

— 


Matrimonial causes were taken away from the eccle- 
siastical judges and submitted to the civil courts 
Civil marriage was reooguise as valid. The law of 
mixed warriages was so far changed, that the sons 
were to follow the religion of the father and tte daugh- 
‘ers that of the mother. Conversions from one religion 
to another were declared free. The cemeteries were no 
longer to be closed to Dissenters. Absti: one from 
labour on week days which were fostivals of the Church 
was no longer obligatory. But the most important 
change was in the education li wa. The schols were 
placed in the hands of the laity, the religious instruc- 
tion, which was not compulsory, was left to the care of 
the churches or religious sucieties to which the children 
or their parents belong. 


The bishops and clergy were in arms, but that did 
net avail. In 1870 the Concordat was abolished, 
and a new series of laws was passed, regulating 
firat, the appointment to ecclesiastical offices, over 
which the State retains a veto, requiring the sub- 
mission of episcopal mandates to the Government ; 
placing ecclesiastical properties and foundations 
under the supervision of civil authority ; and deciq - 
ing the condit ons on which other religious commu- 
nities may exist. 

Mr. Richard then turned to the ecclesiastical 
couflict in Italy, where, in 1870, when Rome was 
occupied as the new capital of the new kingdom, 
the pon prowulgated a series of laws known 
as the Laws o! Guarantee, conferring upon the 
Pootiff and the Church rights and privileges which 
seem at first eight to be of extravagant gene- 
rosity. They were meant, no doubt, to conciliate 
the Pope aud the Curia. But so far as that was 
concerned it was labour lost. Some of the laws 
affecting the general relations of Church and State 
were as fullows :— 


The Pope is allowed to correspond freely with the 
Episoupate and the whole Catholic Church without 
obatructi n from the Government. No cardinal or 
other ecel-sias'ic shall be responsible for any ecclesias- 
ical act performed in Rome bavirg reference to the 
fuuotions of the Holy See. The civil power does not 
interfere with the full exercise by the Pope of bis 
authority and spiritual jerindiction and disciplinary 
p wers, and vonsequently every appeal to the temporal 
power in matters ecclesiastical is abolished. The G. 
vernu ent renvunses the right of nomination or presen. 
tation w the t of the major Church appuvintmeuts 
throughout the kingdom, he royal ezeyuatur and 
pluert, and every turm of Government assent to the 
publication aud execution of the acts of ecclesiasti-a! 
authority, are abuiished, The bisbops are not required 
to take be oath of allegiance tothe King. §S»me think 
there concessiovs were far too liberal. Mr. Gladstone 
especially very sirongly objects to the absolute surr-n- 
der of che right of episcopal nomination and appoint: 
meut to he Pope. He rays that up to the | 
ot these laws the civil power in all the States of Italy 
vow inlonded in the new kingdom enjoyed either the 
right to nominate the bish: ps for the Pope’s approval, 
or the right to refuse ani exclude them by withdraw 
ing the ex guntur. Mr. Gladstone, regarding the State 
as trustee of the rights of the laity au.) the lower clergy 
as agalvst the hierarchy, thiuks this abaudoument of 
the power of nowination aud appointment as a grave 
though unintentional breach of trust. 7 


But the Italian Government had not abandoned, so 
completely as might appear, its control over eccle- 
sias'ical action, for while giving what appeared to br 
unbounded hberty to the Charch within the spiri- 
tual sphere, it imposed the strictest restraint upon 


it ia the civil sphere; taking the power, for 
iostance, „f refusing a bishop the revenues of his 
see if he declined to ask the approval of the State. 
The system did not, however, work satisfactorily, 
because the Government shrauk from carrying out 
its own laws, Thus since the law of guarantees 
was promulgated fifty-six bishops have been 
allowed tu enter on the government of their dioceses 
without any but a Papal title, and without taking 
the smallest notice either of State, clergy, or 
people ; aud they bave been further allowed to 
nominate parish priests, to whom the Government 
has given its placet, aud who have taken ion 
of te benefices in large numbers. created 
much 222 the Miughetti Ministry was de- 
feated on the question, and its successors obtained 


au overwhelming mg in the new Chambers, 

and were pledged to deal with clerical aggression. 
Immediat 1 ~ bis accession to office, Signor Man 

the pre-ent Minister of Grace and Justice, insist 


} Upon the stringent application of the iaw, which ro- 


quired the royal exequatur before the bishop desiguate 
vould enter on the on of the temp ralities of 
his see. This firmness had its effect, The Pope, after 
having cousul ei the Cungregation which regulates the 
pomivation of the bishops, has permitted them to appl 
to the Government and to present their bulls, In b 
last vivlent Allocution he grumbles dreadfully over 
this, But he has submitted, and as it is his first act 
of submission it is not without considerable significance, 
But this is not all. Tbe new Government introduced 
another Bill, which is cailed the Clerical Abus“ s Bill, 
[t provides that * clergyman who shall 80 abuse his 
‘ ffi e as to disturb tha pubuc oourcieuee or the peace 
ot families, shail be liable to imprisonment, varying 
fr. m four months to two ee and to pay a fine of a 
thousand francs. It provides further that any cleruy- 
man ho in the exervise of his public mini-try hall 
cevsure or ou the institutions and laws of the 
country, shall be liable to three months’ imprisonment 
and a fine of a thousand francs. Moreover, if religious 
tcaohers incite the people to disobey the laws, or if 
they impede the in the exercise of their civil aud poll · 
tical rights, they may be imp isoned or fined in 4 
si. Har manner. And the of the law is 
this, as it eviden'ly gluuces at the Pope himecif, that 
those priests are liable to punishment who bil h or 
diffuse wri ings having the same tendency, from what. 
ever ecclesiastical authority or from whatever place they 
may proceed, 


Such provisions may appear to us rather dangerous, 
bat it may be assumed that the men who are at the 
helm of affaira pow in Italy, are men not lik 
needlessly or wantonly to cramp freedom of s 
or printing, No better evidence of this can be de- 
sired than the fact that they bave refused to inter. 
fere with the free circulation thruugn the couutry 
of that bitter and intemperate Allocution of the 
Pope recently issued, m which he distinctly appeals 
to the Romana Catholic priesthood throughout 
Europe and the world to rouse up their flocks to 
act on their respective Governments with a view 
to overturn the Italian Constitution, and to com 
the Italian Government to reivstate him in the 
ssion of his temporal dominivn. A Govern. 
ment which tlerates this could not be an intole- 
rant Government. Looking at the peculiar position 
of Italy, they could not judge of the necessity of 
such Jaws from an English point of view. He had 
received from Signor Pierantoni, who tok an active 
partin fraimiog them, ample materials out of which 
might be coustructed a satisfactory justification of 
the Government and Parliament of 105 for intro · 
ducing and passing these laws. It was not, howe 
ever, possible within the * of that address 
to present even a summary of the statements and 
ae OF which they defend their own course, 
) hte added to the ccmplication in Italy was 
is :— 
On the one band nations, or at least German 
are beginning to — 1 — — how far the 
[talian Government must be held responsible fur the 
otection of a power which, like the Pope and the 
man Curia, is doing ite utmost to stir up sedition in 
other countries. On the other hand that old man, 
standing on the verge of the grave, is using all his ine 
fluence, by »ppeals to the Roman Ca holio clergy, aud 
by aut: graph lei ters to Roman Catholic priuces, to bring 
all Cathoils countries ito hostili y with Italy, for he 
seems to think it a small thing to wrap all Europe in 
th: flames of a fierce religious war, if he may 1 


be re-tored to the possession of his phautom tempo 
power in Rome. 


There were, however, gleams of light from the 
action of the people themselves in Ital — 


About two years ago an event «f great significance 
took place in one of the rural communes in Mantua, 
The urchbi-hop of that province is a violent Ultramune 
tane, aud the priest, Don Leonardi, who was adwinis- 
tering to the purishioners as a locum lenens until a 
regular incumbeut should be app iuted, not being to his 
mind, he removed him, and appviuted anvther who 
shared his own views, The parishiovers, reseuting this 
intrusion, held a meeting, which was called with great 
formality, and by a vote of 207 to 47 elected Dona 
Leovardi to be their priest. The «rch ishop visited 
this contumacy by « thundering decree of excommunica- 
tion, to which, however, the peasant pxrisbiovers 
turned a deaf ear. He promoted a suit in the civil 
court, demanding hat Don Leonardi should be inter- 
aicted from exercising his functions as p.risb priest, 
aud that he should be ejected from the church 
aud tue parsenage. But civ:l court of Mantua 
deciined to grant either of these dew»nds, and in 
going 80, it laid down a principle of the gravest im- 
portance, Which is, that the ownership of the parish 
ohuroh belongs, not tv the Ca:holic Church as a whole, 
nor the but to the civil commanities, and ite 
admiuistration t» the syndic and other local civic 
autboriti-s until the vacant incumbency has been filled 
up. It leaves Dou Levnardi undisturbed in the pos 
sessiou of the church. But ar Hug to the judgme:t 
it pronounced in reference to a neigibourivg parek 
which came before it under simlar circum-tauces, 
while giving the church it refused to give the benetice 
to the pricat elected by the parishiouers. May we not 
here see the germ of a sort of Congregational Roman 
Catholic Church, the priest elected by the people aud 
supported by their voluutary coutributions? Mr. Gal- 
legs (and few men know L[taly better), in bis work 
recently pub ished called Italy Revisited,” attaches 
great importance to this movement. Already.“ he 
says, the old Duchy uf Mantua begins 0 exhibit 
the phenomenon of a bishup without a diocese, and 
a digcese without a bishop ; and what may not be the 
effect of so easy aod o signa! a victory of the people 
over a prelate iu a c-vutry like Italy, where uot only 
the mass of the laity but many thousands of the 
lower clergy are fretting against ani prelatie 


tyranny, and aspiring to a more li and equi - 
sible een of the’ OG Indeed there 
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sqpms to be au attempt going on at thiemoment to form 
a powerful ass ciation, under the title of the“ Soviety 
for the Revi diva) ion of the. Rights of the Christian 
People,” for the purp re of dema:ding “the restora 
tion to the clergy and peopte of the right of electing 
their pastors of whatever rank in the hierarchy.” To 
what extent this as-ociation has found favour in Italy, | 
bave no —— 1 But 3 are two facts 
which alre ay itidicate that it is re d as representing 
a movement of cousiderable i — . Ons is that 
the late Government, through the wouth of ite Minister 
of Police aud Justice, expressed its sympathy with the 
views and aims on which it is foun! M. Vigtiavi 
„ told thse who dressed him as representatives of the 
society, very much as Mr. Glaistone told Mr. Miall, 
that their duty was to mature pubic opinion, which 
must sooner or later produce its influence upon the 
deliberations of Parliament.” The other fact which 
testifies to the importance of this association is this, 
that it has received the hon ur of ial Ceuunciation 
from the Papal authority. which has pronounced the 
excommunication against al persons who are 

either m~mbers, promoters, adherenta, or favourers of 
the society. 

The state of things in Switzerland is liar. 
Here all religious bodies are in a state of servile 
subjection to the State :— 


Refusing to accept the simple principle of the total 
separation of the two, the Liberals of that country 
are determined to duni, an Established Church, but 
under conditions which render impossible the main - 
tenance of any system either of doo rine or discipline. 
In several of the cantons they bave constituted what 
they call a democratic Church—that is, a Church 
absulutely\ dependent upon the suffrage of the 
citizens. \ Every citizen, Protestant or Catholic, 
registered aa a taxpayer, is by right an electur for bis 
Church, without avy religious condition being exacied 
of him, Whether he bea Christian or a freethinker. 
a devout man or an atheis:, his right as a member of 
the Uburch is entire ard umvi lable. This constituency 
elests the minister aud all the Church officers, so that 
they may send iu the widest varieties of doctrinal teach- 
ing, and the bond of a common faith is utterly broken. 
Aud, tw aggravate the folly and mischief, the priest 
and pastor are subject to re-election every six years. 
All creeds and lit rgies are abvlished. No Chureb 
disci; live is possible, for the law forbids that any 
citizen should be subject to any punishment, even 
expulsiou from the Church, on ace mnt of bis religiou: 
or irreligi us opinions In other words, as Mr. Geffcken 
expresses it, the main object was to compel religious 
communities to revognise those of their members who 
have practically renounced their communion. The 
consequence is, that both Catholics and Pro'estanis. 
have rebelled against this legislation. It is difficult to 
find priests who will submit to be so elected ; and among 
serious Evangelical Pr testants there has been a con 
siderable secession, who have tounded voluntary churches 
of their own, 

A peculiar state of things obtains in Belgium. 
There the clergy, who then appeared to be very 
liberal, obtained great concessions in 1830. Now, 
their Church is absolutely independent of the State, 
while the State provides endowments and extensive 
privileges for the Church. The relations of the 
Church and State here,” says a distinguished 
Pelgian, iu a private letter to Mr. Richard, are 
officially very simple; the State pays the bishops 
nominated by Rome and the priests nominated by 
the bishops.” Among the concessions made to the 
Catholic party at the time referred to, the moat 
fatal was this—that the education of the people was 
Virtuaily surrendered into their baude. The 
national schools are under the absolute control of 
the clergy. 

Fer a ime, while the Catholie clergy remained what 
they pr fessed o be in 1830—liheral in their views—nvu 
serious bar» was done, But wheu the great wave of 
Uitramontanism began to flow over Europe, in no land 
did it set in so strongly as in Belgium; aod then the 
priests turned to the utmost acoount the ote 
they had acquire! by the Constitution of 1880. Edu- 
cation is unser pulonsly used as an instrument for he 
promulgation of the doctrines of the Syllabus. Every 
conside:uble town has a newspaper under the direction 
of the bishops, At the time of elections, and notably 
at the lust election, the clergy from the pulpit de- 
nouvced the Liberals as weh void of morality and 
honeur, who are aiming todestrov reli The priests 
lead tie peasantry to the poll liké sbeep, and voters 
who are kuown to support Liberal candidates are ruiued 
in their worldly prospoots. 


There is reasen to believe that this extravagance 
of clerical tyranoy will resultin the decided growth 
of Protestant feeling. M. de Lavelaye, for in - 
stance, the distinguished author whose writings are 
known al! over Europe, bas himself seceded from 


the Romish Church, and says in a recent letter to | canvot combat this power by mere vega lens iu reli - 


Mr. Kichard that in a short time a considerable 
number of persons at Brossels, almost all writers 
and professors, will make their adbesion to Protes- 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE 


* * * 


forms and institutions, and to place it under the 
tection of that brute force, the worship of which is 
still the religion of so many men and 80 many’ 
Christians, so that Its Divine p wer is neutralised by 
coarse admixture with the begwarly clenents of this 
world, And what is the result of this perverse 
res, to cvunteract the Divine intention? Look 
wound on all the countries of Enrope and aes 
the answer, What are the present resnits of the 
at‘empt to combine the temporal an. spiritual po wer 
in close relations with each ? These are some f 
the results, It involves the Governments themselves 
in ceaseless trouble. «nd embarrassment, I. rends 
asunder the national unity in every cuuntry where it 
prevails. It carivatures Christianity before the face of 
the world, and drives men io shoals inte irr-lizion and 
8 It degrades and dishouours the Church it-elf 
by making it a mere organ for sordid personal or 
ourporate ambition. 

What is it but burning ecclesiastical questions, 
questions arising from the ooufliot between Church 
and State, that disturb the peace and confound the 

licy of the foremost statesmen of France, Germany, 
taly, ard Belgium at this mome t? This result, 
indeed, we should hardly deplore if we could only hope 
that the mas: of perplexity in which they are involved, 
and from which. they struggle ia vain to esvape 
should forse upon the crowned and epauletted 
theol.gians of Eur»pe the tardy conviction, that in 
dealing with spiritual things they are with 
things beyoud their proviuce beyond their com- 
peteney. 

But a far graver effect of the system of State- 
Churchism was the way m which it converted 
religion into an element of discord, distracting and 
dividing the members of the same social and 
political community, and al in some cases, 
menasing civil war Contrast this state of things 
with the ecclesiastical condition of the United 
States, where Church and State are separated :— 


In no cou in the world is there more reli ti · us 
earnestness and activity, In no country in the work 
are thera more, or so many, religi-us sects. In no 
country io the world does political psasion and partisan- 
ship run to greater heizht. And yet we never hear 
there of the couflicting pretensions of rival sects comin 

in to exa-perase political auimosity by theol au 

eoolesiustidul rauobur. We never hear of questions per- 
taining to the doctrine and discipline, the offices and 
ritual of a Christian. Church being fling down on the 


Parliament, to be discuss and e ly 
consisting of men of all religions an no relyrion ; 
Jews, Tarke, infidels, aud heretics, ‘* Religious 
equ«lity in the Un‘ted S ates,” says Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, „may not be perf-ct unity, it may uot be 
the height of culture or of grace, but at all events 
it is peace. 
Roman Catholicism, we cannot cull to mind a 
single instance of a serious appeal in au election to 
sectarian fueling. Muchas we have heard of the two 
candidates for the pre-i en y, we could not at this 
moment tell to what Church either uf them belongs. 
Where n» Church is privileged there can be no caure 


disturbing the State with any quarrels; t are all 
alike joyn] to the Government. . . 80 as we 
know, controversy between them is very rare; there is 
more of it within the severa: chure*es between their 
own more orthodox and more liberal members. ln 
none des it rage more vivlevtly than in the E,.iacopal 
Church, though under religious equa ity irreevncilavie 
disagreemeut on religious questions leais to secession, 
not to mutual law-suite and imprisonments.” 


But worse than all wes this, that the sinister 
alliance between Church and State had so utter y 
misrepresented the whole spirit and tendency of 
Christianity as to alienate from it a large propor- 
tion of the best elements of European society. 


I know not a sadder fact than this - for I am afraid 
that un indis, utable fact it is—that the great bulk of 
the Liberal party, of the friends of politics! progress on 
the Continent, are sceptics if not unbelievers, Dr. 
Geffchen, in his able work on Church and Srate, sa:s 
in reference to the conflict going on iu Germany, that 
as the result of it all he elements hu-tile to ay Church 
have been fortified m. st of wha the L beral press says 
against the Cataolio Caurch might as well be said 
against the Chrutian faith in general,” and that 
“the muse are becoming ei he- irreligions or 
Ultramoniare.” Mr. Liv-leye says that “France 
is above all thing in want of men who, withb- 
out breaking with radition, are willing to acc»pt new 
ideas The Republivans are generally hostile or in- 
different to all religious ideas. He bewa'ls the sa ne 
thing in reference to his own country, nd is earnestly 
endeavouring to convince those abo with bimeelf are 
striving to maintain Liberal i stitutions in Belgium 
against the invasions of Roman absolutism, that they 


gin; that the ouly effectual way of attacking the 
Church ot Kome is by showing that she has wa:.dered 
from the doctrines of Onrist, aud by preaching a pu er 

hers,” The same, I 


tanti-m. In the country districts there are also | 224 more severe Christianiry thav 


some signs of a popular movement in the same 
direction, as in the province of Brabant. 


fear, in Italy. 1 was yeeatly struck by a romurk mate 
by a mort in elligent Italian at Milan. I was express- 
ing, and with all sincerity, mv delight at the indica 


The mral sungested by this brief survey of the | tions | saw of : atious! regeveration in nerd by their 


ecclesiastical st.te of Europe was obvious—‘‘ Let | intellectual, educati wal, avd commerci 


no mau joiu together what God hath put asunder.” 
Christianity +» ae intended by its Divine founder to be 


a sabtle spiritual force My words, they are — 


and they are life —with a diffusing aud 

ower by which it could euter iuto permeate 
sel society, acting upbu and assimilating it to ite 
own nature, uutil it had leavened the whole lump. 
“Cons ianity,” says M. Tocqueville, ‘ can exist under 


activity. 
4% Yes,” be suid, ‘‘ but there is oe grievous want; we 
ba ve no real, earne-t religious faith: the priests have 
killed religion i. this on try.“ 

Why is this? Why is it that men of patriotic 
asp'rationg and of af anced political views are thus 
diwposed w look arkawe at Christianity? Why, 
b- cause i: stead of having had the Gospel presented to 
thew as the perfeut law of liberty, as the true charier 0° 


every governmrot, Tus is an evidence of ite truth, It freedom t» the nations, they have u ways seen it »se0- 


never has be un bound, and never will be bound, to any 


viated with tho-e who have been the «worn friends cf 


Jorm of government or to the grandeur of any single absolutism un · repression. Fur deapotiem an? priest- 


natio . It can reign in the worst governments, and 


craft bave al been faithful allies, leagued in an 


extract from the calami ies which they inflict the eternal cunspiracy an ust the rights and liberties of 


occasion for admiable virtues.” Yes, but that is only 
on con tition that it does nut become itself 
and vassal of any G»erawent, Bet men, not satinfled 


the slave | Catdwala, and 


mankind. Yes, we have . er to say to ee * 
prelates, and other representatives 
official religier all over the > i * The uam of God 


to let it work th independent tual in- te blasphemed among the nations through ) ou. 
. yat to it ——— Bus who vyuld ueseribe bow the Church of Christ 


fluence, have sought to imprison it in gross 


NONCONFORMIST. 


floor of Congress as they are on the floor of the Briti-b 


Saving in the ‘case of 


for jealousy. The churches «iw ll side by side without 


queror, on his re urn to Rote, of course paaded ber 
in bis train, and, in order to give greater ec/at to his 
triumph, had ber clothed io most gorgeous 

aod bung around her N a quantity of costly an 
splendid jewellery, and over all threw ebains of gold, 
by which she was bound to his triumphal! car, and com- 
pelled ber thus tv walk in n through the streets 
of . borne down by the weight of these 
ments, and still more by the bitter hamiliation to which 


N. NK 
82 y were for such displays, cried shame on 
t 


upon ber the adorawents of worldly 

digaity and by golden chains of rich enduwme 
bound her to the car: f their own ambition. |. 
heart who understands an of whut the Church 
of Christ should be does not ewell with ia:ignation at 


the shameful sight? _Whu Nee 


Loss her, her go? Cut asunder 
to 


wold, @ 


sven, ; , fyi 
in tho midst of heaven, hiving the everias > Goapal 
to h unto them that dell in the earth, to every. 
nation, and kindred, and people, and tongue. 
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Fawilies; WEIK’s 42, OA MACHINE 
Dressmakers; WEIR's 84s. SHUTTLE LOCK.STI 
Hand or Foot, Machines „ 


xehanged 
Ey terme of paymeut. Carrieze paid, Samp es, &., free 
J. G. WEIR, 2, Carticle-ctzreet, Soho-equare, 


By the 
Revs. J. C. Gray ani C. 8. Canny. This ro work 
ther“; 


Month's free trial 
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HODDER & -STOUGHTON’S 
LIST. 


MR. HENRY RICHARD'S ADDRESS. 
| „This day, price Sixpence, : 
THE RELATIONS 


of the TEMPORAL and SPIRITUAL 
POWER in the DIFFERENT NATIONS of 
EUROPE. 


By HENRY RICHARD, M. P. 


An Address from the Chair of the Congregational Union at 
its Annual Meeting, May 8, 1877. 
| | 


ELLIOT STOCK’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Ja ust publishes, price 2s, Gd. post free. | 
WHAT the GOSPELS TEACH 


on the DIVINITY ani HUMANITY of JESUS 
CHRIST, By A Lavan. 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d, post free. 


ENDLESS SUFFERINGS 


the DOCTRINE of SCRIPTUR#, In Anewer to a 

Report of a Conference on Conditional Imi ortality, 

held in London, May 15, 1876. By Faascis Jonn 
. Boprizap Hoores, B.A, Kector of Upton Warren. 


Just published, extra cloth, pr ce 2s. 6d., post free. 


LIGHT AMID the SHADOWS. 


By Mrs Hu» cron, Author of Leaves from a Mis- 
sion Home in fuaie.” 


ELLIOT 8TOCK, 62, Pa:ernoster-row, London, E. C. 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


— 


MOHAMMED, BUDDHA, Ax D MINISTERS AND TEACHERS. 


CHRIST: Lectures on Natural and Revealed Religion. 
By Maxcus Dovs, D.D, ‘This Day, crown 8vo, 5s. 


ROBERT RAIKES, Journalist and 
Philanthropist: a History of the Origin of Sunday 
Schools. Atrasp Gaze, 06 tre Gloucester 
Journal” is Day, feap. Sv0o, 3s. 6d.; cloth, extra, 

with a Photogiaph from the original portrait. 


HEAVENLY LOVE and 


EARTHLY ECHOES. By H. K. Woon (a Glasgow 
Merchant), Author of “The Highway of Salvation.” 
New Editi Ninth Thousand. 18. 6d., cloth. 


A YOUNG MAN’S DIFFICUL- 


TIES with his BIRLE. By the Auther of “The 

Chris ia, mn he Worl,” Ke. This Day, price 2s. 64., 

cloth. Chap. I. The Young Man's Book II Is the 
„ Bible True III. ts the Bible loapised? IV. Difi- 

culties a8 to Miracles ard ‘leaching V. Difficulties 
* frou Gio’ory. VI Difficulties from Astronomy. VII. 
_ Difficuliies about Historic Facts. 


“ Every chapter has grown out of actual convereation held 
with some young friend, or else ont of some letter or message 
received from him.“ From the Preface. 


The JEWISH TEMPLE and the 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH, A Series of Discourses on 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, By R. W. Dare, M.A,, 
Birmiagham. A Fourth Edition is Now Ready, price 65. 


By the same Author. 


The ATONEMENT. Sixth Edi- 


tion, Ga, 


The STORY of the JUBILEE 


Singers, with the Words and Music of 112 Songs. avd 
their Portrai's, Authorised Edition. Price 3s. Gd. cloth. 
44th ‘Thousand. 


New and enlarged editions, containing One Hundred and 
Seventeea Additional Tunes, 


The Congregational Psalmist, 


HENRY ALLON, D.D, and H. G. GAUNTLETT; 
Mus. Doc. 


Providing Tunes, Chants, and Anthems, by the best 
Composers, Ancient and Modern. 


LIST OF EDITIONS ON APPLICATION. 


Church Anthems, we. 
Edited by HENRY ALLON, DD. 


Containing One Hun‘red and Fifceen Anthems for 
Congregational use. 


Saen . ee 88. 6d. 
„ %% „eee 36. 6d 
Cieap edition, limp cloth . . . . le. 40. 
8 e ls. 8d. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


MUSIC. Contains over 550 Tunes, Chants, or An- 
thems, arranged or composed by Sir John Goss, the 
late Rev. W. H. Havergal, M A., Sir G J. Klvey, Drs, 
Dyke end Mason, and Messrs, Hopb ins, Nove'lo, H. 
Smart, Tucle, and others, List of editions on applica- 
tion. 


CONGREGATIONAL XN. 


THEMS AND COLLECTS. A Supplement to all 
iat of editions 


Tune-books, enlarged to 71 Anthems. 
on application. — 


The Most Complete Commentary on 
. the Bible. 


The Biblical Museum. C onsisting 
of Notes Critical, Homiletic, ard u tratire —on 
Holy Scriptures, aud forms a Complete Commentery 
on an Orginal Pian, specally designed fer Sund y- 
schopl Teachers and Miuisters, By the Rev James 
i i Gar, author of “Topics for Teachers,” 
ete, e 

NEW TESTAMENT DIVISION. 


Five Volumes, in handsome:roxrburgh* binding, price 43. 6d. 
each free. 


OLD TESTAMENT DIVISION. 

Just published, in crown 8vo, uniform with the volumes on 
the New estament, pric 54, post free. 

VOL. I. GENESIS AND EXODUS. 


Tn crown 8vo, bound in cloth, price $s. 6d.. post free, 


The Handy-Book of Questioning on 


the GOSPELS. With an Introduction by tne Bishop 
of MANCHESTER. 
„Presents m acondensed and tangible form a large amount 
of useful information ”—Sunday-school World. 


Now ready, price 78. 6d , post free, 


Cyclopedia of Illustrated Anecdote, 


Moral and Religions; containing a vast Collection of 
Autientic Anrcdotes on a wide variety of Subjects, 
— one Classsfied for r dy reference. With en 

uction by the Rev. DunaLv Maclxop, Chaplain 
to the Qu: eu. 


Now ready, price Ja. 6d., post free, 


The New Handbook of ILllustra- 


| T.ON; a Class fied Treasury of Themes, Analog es, 

Parables, Simmbltudes, Tyte Emblems, Symbuis, aile- 

7 and Expositions of Scripture Teuth and Curi-tiau 
1 


In Two Vols., with 200 Illustrations end Eight well- 
executed Mups, pric: 3s. 6d. esch, post tree, 


fy James Comper Gray. This valuable and popular 
| work constitutes a Bible Dictionary, a Bible Manua', a 
Bible Text-book, a Commentary, a Concordance, and a 
Biblical Atlas, all in one, saving the cost of thee books 
and the time in their ue. It is au invaluable werk to 
preachers. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, price 4%. 64., post free, 


The Sunday-schoot Guise. An 


Eneyelope ia of Facts and Prin eiulee, Illastrated by 
Anecdotes, Luciden's, and Quotations tom the Works 
of the most euinert Writers on Suucay-achool Mater 
Edited b James Comper Gray, Autnor of Topics 
fur Teachers,” &e. 


Now ready, price 3s. 61, post free, 


The New Manual of Sunday-school 


| ADDRESSES A campretenive end suygeastive col- 
lection of Outlines of Addresses, a: apted fur Sunda:- 
Schools an other assewblages of Young People, mavy 
of the Acdresses bei g 2 80 fitted fur ga'herings of 
Working Men. Missionary Meetings, Kagged-schoo 
Feetiva's, Se. &c. 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E C. 


Jast Published, 20d Edition, prwe ls Gd. 


HE PRIESTHOUD, the ALTAR, and the 
SACRIFICE un the Christan Church: or tue Lo d'. 


Supper aud the Sserifice uf the Mus: which shall it be? 
By a CHURCHMAN. 
“It ought to be wi lely eireulated. The Record. 
_ Haughton and Co., 10, Pa ernoster-row, E. C. 


Now ready, 


HE SABBATH MEMORIAL No. IX. A 
Journal of Sabbath Ii erature and Progress, Imp. 
Svo, eight pages. _ Post free; ldd. 
Addrees, Rev. W. M. apie * N Goodman’s-fields., 
. ‘ndon, E. 


Just Publishe:', on™ 34d., cloth, Fourth Edition, 


UR PRINCIPLES: à Church Manual. By 
G. B. Jonsson. The above is designed as a G. id 
to all who are seeking or holding fl owshi» with Congrega- 


PSALMS and HYMNS __ from | Congesasonel Iodeprudents; and’ it duft rad al 


HOLY SCRIPTURF, for Chanting. 
stages for chauting, and the w ef 71 
ist of editions on application. . 


— 


London: HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 
27, Paternoster-row. 


couraged to iss: e an en'arged ed ti'n wany ot his misisteria' 
brethren essuri: g him of the service the Manual bas rende ed 
in their churcocs. 


Containing 66 | Counsels on Worshp ad Life. ‘ite auihor has been en- 


cation to the pi in er, Yates and Alexander. 
London: James Clarke end Co., 13, Fleet-street ; 


Vate and Alexauder, 2I, Castle-street, Hulboru. 


Tupics for Preachers and Teachers. 


| 8, e ial terms for a large number for distribution on appli- i 


May 9, 1877. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW EDITIONS of the Following 

LISTS and CATALOGUES are now 

ready for delivery, and will be for. 

warded postage free on application, 
I 


4 New and Completely Revised Edition of 
UD S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, containing the 
Names of more than Eight Hundred Books of the Past 
and Present Seasons in Circulation at the Library, with 
Terms of Subscription and other Particulars. , 


11, 

A New Edition of MUDIE’'S ANNUAL CLEAR: 
ANCE CATALOGUE. This Catalogue contains the 
Life of the Prince Consort, by Theodore Martin— 
Schuyler's Travels in Turkistan—Life and Letters of 
Lem Macaulay—Recollections of the Countess Von Voss: 
Lie and Letters of George Ticknor—Lord Amberiey's 
Analysis of Religions Belicf/—Through Bosnia on Foot, 
by A. J. Evans—Canon Mos cy Oxford Sermons— 
Journal of Commodore Goodenough—-Stigand's Life of 
Heine—Forty Years’ Recollections, by Dr. Mackay— 
Dean Stanley's History of the Fewish Church, Third 
Series—Daniel Deronda—Madcag Violet, by William 
Black—Thomas Wingfold, Curate, by George Macdenald— - 
Rose Turquand—Overmatched—and an unusually large 
Selection of other Popular Works in History, Biography, 
Religion, Philosophy, Travel, and Adventure, and the : 
Higher Class of Fiction, secondhand, at greatly reduced 
prices, and is especially commended to the attention of 
Librarians and Secretaries of Public Institutions, and’ 
other large Purchasers. 

HI, N 

An AODODITIONAL CATALOGUE, consisting 
chisfly of the Works of Popular Authors, strongly Re- 
bound for Circulation in Literary Institutions and 
Public Libraries. 


iv. 

A CATALOGUE of WORKS of the BEST 
AUTHORS, in Ornamental Bindings This Catalogue | 
is now extended to thirty-two pages of carefully-selected 
Books, bound on the premises in half-calf extra, tree: 
calf, morocco, vellum, and other choice bindings, bp 
careful and experienced workmen. They are well 
adapted for Drawing-room Tables and Gentlemen's ' 
Libraries, and fow Wedding and Birthday Presents and 
School Prizes. 

All the Books in Circulation, or on “ale, at MUDIB’S 


SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least 
possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, 
MANCHESTER, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the 
| Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


CITY OFFICE: 2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


HE SENSATIONAL DRAWING - ROOM 
PIANOFORTE PIECE, the MUSICAL 60, No. I. 
By I. Liz Ion. 48.; free by post for 24 stamps, Always 
eucored. 
“An agreeable and clever piece, which is very popular 
among amateurs — Vide Musical World. 
London: Robert Cocks and Co. 


HE SENTINEL’S MARCH, for the PIANO. 
FOR: E. Composed by JuHN Pripmam. 48.; ot 
free at half price. 

“Au easy aud tuneful march, just the thing for the first 
piece of a young performer. It has the portr+it of a vigilant 
medieval sentinel peering into the mo nlig it from the ba:tle- 
weuts Of au old fortress.”—Vide The Orchestra. 


ABLE SONGS from SOP. Written by REA. 
Music by Georee Fox. No. 1. “The Sick Stag“; 
No.2. “ The Two Litile Figating Cocks.” 33. each, post 
1 gt ng songs for th king subjects, 
” are ous or the young, tsking sn 
striking melodies, and elaborate illustra ed tiddes.“ - Vide 
Tae Orches: ra. : 


Pn ANDRE’S NEW PIANO MUSIC. 
Post fice at half price in stamps. 

Belle Mahone. 3s. Silvery wases (Very easy.) le, 

Breath? not of parting (Men- Blossoms of Opera, 25 Nos. 
dels-ohn).. 3a. ls. each, 

Au Euglieh Tour. 33. Capriccio in E minor (Kiran - 

Au Irsh Tour, 3s, be ger, 3s. 

La Poule (J. P. Rameau). 3s | Gav tte (Marini) 3s, 

Allegro con fuoco (P. D. Para-| A Welsh Tour. 3s. 
die-) ds A Scotch ‘our. 3s, 


OHN HULLAH’S NEW SONGs. 
Angels of the Hearth. Words by Mise Burnside. 
1% Kies of a Little Child Wor's by C. J. Rowe. 
| th- Soug of the Wini. Words by Rea. 
Oyen thy lattice. Words by k A. Lea. No. I in F.; No. 
in A. 


All Ss, each; post free at half price. 


ROSE in HEAVEN: New Song. By Frans. 
Ast. No. lin F; No 2 mn G. 49. each; fee by 
post at hal- price. 
„unte little gem will haunt the memory of those who 
near it long alter the song has ceased ”—V de Graphic. 
As a four-part song, two amps. 
HREE THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED. 
MUSICAL TERMS (Hamdio.). Evited by Joux 
BisneP. IIsth Edition. Post ree 12 stumps. 
London: Robert Cocks und Co,, Pull shers to Her Most 
Gracious 0 om the Queen aud H.R. the Prince (tf 
Wales. London: New Burimgton-street, 


I cHuRca FOR SALE. 200 Sittings. 
to 8 


— 


Al. o en IRON SCHOO! RCYOO u, 40ft. by ft. Apply 

C. Hemming and Co., 47, M. ore ate-etre t, London, 
‘he ouly manufacturers who were awarded a m-da! at the 
Vienna Exbibiteom for such bu. Id ugs. Establisned 1851, 
Payweut by instalments if required. 


Published W. R. Wo ‘ at No. 18, Bouverie Street, 
london: tod Printed by i K. ‘Brut and oo. Wine 
Court, 


cae Street, London.—Wednesday, May 9. 
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